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VESUVIUS AND THE SITE OF POMPEII, 


THE reproof which the Lord gave 
the friends of Job because of their as- 
sumption of his great guilt as a sinner, 
inasmuch as he was a great sufferer, 
should lead us to be cautious how we 
conclude as to the moral condition of 
individuals or communities because they 
have been the subjects of special visi- 
tations of Divine Providence. The 
words of our Saviour are suggestive: 
“Or those eighteen on whom the tower 
in Siloam fell, and slew them, think ye 
that they were sinners above all men 
that dwelt in Jerusalem? I tell you, 
Nay ; but, except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish.” 

These thoughts are in the mind of 
the ‘writer as he recalls the incidents 
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of a day spent in exploring the ruins of 
Pompeii. Shall we take it for granted 
that the overthrow of this Italian city 
eighteen centuries since is to be classed 
with the overthrow of Sodom and Go- 
morrah and the cities of the plain? 
Did God come forth in special ven- 
geance, and destroy a city whose exceed- 
ing great corruption is so distinctly re- 
vealed to us in the relics which have 
been brought to light within the com- 
paratively few years past? It may 
have been so; there are strong proba- 
bilities that it was so: and if “Sodom 
and Gomorrah and the cities about 
them, in like manner giving themselves 
over to fornication and going after 
strange flesh, are now set forth for ex- 
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ample, suffering the vengeance of eter- 
nal fire,” why may we not suppose that 
cities equally and in the same direction 
guilty may also have met with a like 
overthrow? While, therefore, we do 
not dogmatize, we think we find in the 
destruction of the cities around the 
Gulf of Cumz enough to gather up 
lessons of warning, and teach us how 
greatly God abhors sin. 

From his boyish days, every thing 
connected with Pompeii has had in the 
mind of the writer a romantic interest. 
How often has he imagined himself 
wandering through its deserted streets, 
and with curious eye peering into its 
uncovered dwellings! Nothing in his 
view could be more gratifying to his 
antiquarian tastes than to observe the 
modes of living, the ordinary house- 
bold utensils, the various objects which 
practical utility or the love of ornament 
had brought into existence among a 
people which lived so many centuries 
ago. A whole city exhumed! Whata 
marvel of wonders it must reveal ! 

We left the pleasant little city of 
Messina, Sicily, on one of the bright- 
est days of April, in the French steam- 
er “ Vatican.” For several days, we 
had been amid scenes of ever-vary- 
ing interest; for we had just returned 
from Athens, among whose ruins we 
had been wandering with intense de- 
light. The sail from Messina to Na- 
ples was a charming one. Our consul 
at the former place had told us to be 
sure and rise early enough to take a 
look at the beautiful scenery which 
would greet our eyes all the way for 
twenty miles from Naples. We found 
that he had not exaggerated; and we 
were more than repaid for cutting short 
ournap. Atseven o’clockin the morning, 
we dropped anchor within stone’s-throw 
of the Quay of Naples, and, in a few mo- 
ments, landed on the shores of the fa- 
mous city. Over there to our right was 
Vesuvius, a white smoke rising from its 


summit. At its base was the disinterred 
city, which we meant as soon as possible 
to visit. Two or three days were first 
given to general sight-seeing ; and then 
we were ready for our trip. The dis- 
tance to Pompeii is not quite fifteen 
miles. Two ways of getting there offer 
themselves to the tourist, — cither to go 
by rail, or take a private carriage. Our 
party preferred the latter; and a hand- 
some barouche having been secured on 
what to us Americans, accustomed to 
the exorbitant prices of our livery-sta- 
bles, seemed most reasonable terms, 
we started off in high spirits for the 
place of our destination. Skirting the 
shores of the Bay of Naples, we drove 
along through scenes full of life and 
busy stir. Crowds of people on the 
pleasant spring morning were pouring 
into the city. All sorts of vehicles 
passed us; prominent among them 
being the Italian “ calash,” loaded down 
with its fifteen or twenty passengers 
hanging all over it. Getting out into 
the more open country, we had fine 
views of Vesuvius on our left, and the 
bay on our right. We did not stop to 
make the descent into Herculaneum, 
as our time would not allow us to ex- 
amine both places ; and Pompeii is by 
far the more interesting spot to explore. 
Our ride is at last at an end; and, pay- 
ing our admission-fee, we are within the 
walls of the disinterred city. 

The origin of this now-famous city 
lies back in an age preceding the laying 
of the foundation of Rome. Tradition 
makes Hercules to have been its found- 
er; and, according to Solinus, it de- 
rived its name from IIOMIIH (POMPE), 
in allusion to the pomp with which the 
hero celebrated his victories in Spain. 
Being situated in a land of earthquakes 
and volcanoes, it was always liable to 
be overthrown in some convulsion of 
Nature. In A.D. 63, it was partially 
destroyed ; but, having been in a good 
measure rebuilt, it was in nearly its for- 
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mer condition at the time of the fearful 
eruption of Vesuvius in A.D. 79. The 
workmen’s tools, it is said, are still in 
many instances found accompanying the 
materials collected for the repair of the 
damages this earthquake had caused. 
Early in the month of August, A.D. 79, 
there had been several shocks of earth- 
quakes in Campania; but these had 
come to be of so common occurrence, 
that they excited but little anxiety. In 
the afternoon of the 24th of the month, 
Pliny the elder, who was at the time 
at Misenum with his fleet, some miles 
across the bay, observed a huge cloud 
of singular shape hanging over Vesu- 
vius. Rising far into the air, it spread 
itself like the branches of a tree, and 
poured out the contents with which it 
was filled upon the numerous towns, 
villages, and hamlets which lay at its 
base. The intrepid commander of the 
Roman fleet ordered a vessel to be in 
readiness to sail across the bay, that he 
might from a nearer position observe 
this remarkable phenomenon. As he 
came near Retina, the storm of cinders 
and ashes, mixed with huge stones, and 
the turmoil of land and sea, threatened 
the immediate destruction of his bark; 
and he commanded the pilot to direct 
his course toward the little village of 
Stabie. In this place lived his friend 
Pomponianus, who, alarmed by the 
earthquake, was hastening away to a 
place of safety. Soothing the fears of 
his friend by the exhibition of a per- 
fectly cool and self-possessed spirit, he 
gave him an evidence of his confidence 
that there was no immediate danger to 
be apprehended by quietly partaking of 
the meal which had been prepared for 
him, and, soon after, retiring to his bed- 
chamber. He had not long been there 
before the court of the mansion filled 
up so rapidly with the falling cinders, 
that fears were justly entertained that 
all egress would be cut off. Scarcely 
had the family fled from their dwelling, 
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when the volcano, with redoubled fury, » 
began to pour out torrents of lava and 
ashes, and the heavens were lighted up 
with the hideous glare of the flames 
which issued from the burning moun- 
tain. Meanwhile the earthquake in- 
creased in violence, toppling over the 
buildings, and burying many of the ter- 
rified inhabitants beneath their ruins. 
Those who escaped fled to the fields 
and open spaces, protecting their heads 
from the falling stones with thick pil- 
lows. So rapidly and in such quanti- 
ties did the ashes collect, that, unless 
the feet were kept in continual motion, 
it was not easy to draw them forth from 
the heap which was collected over them. 
To add to the terror of the affrighted 
people, although it was morning, the 
darkness of night still continued, and 
the most terrific noises filled the air, — 
“a mixture of the loudest thunder, 
combined with never-ceasing reports as 
from the heaviest artillery, accompanied 
by a continued hollow murmur like the 
sea during a violent storm, and the 
rushing noise of an ascent of rockets.” 
The whole bay was enveloped by a 
black cloud, an accompaniment of which 
was a nauseous odor of sulphur and nox- _ 
ious gases, which, like all heavy gases, 
sank down toward the earth, and proved 
fatal to multitudes who inhaled it. In 
this way Pliny suddenly died, having 
stretched himself out on a sail prior to 
embarking in his vessel to retreat from 
the scene of destruction. His friends, 
on attempting to raise him up, found 
that life was extinct. Three days and 
nights passed amid all these horrors ; 
and there was an almost exact repeti- 
tion of the scenes which must have oc- 
curred when God overthrew the wicked 
devoted cities of the Plain of Jordan. 
“On the fourth day, the darkness, by 
degrees, began to clear away; the real 
day appeared, the sun shining forth sick- 
ly as in an eclipse; but all nature, to the 
weakened eyes, seemed changed; for 
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towns and fields had disappeared under 
one expanse of white ashes, or were 
doubtfully marked like the more promi- 
nentobjects after an Alpine fall of snow.” 

The successive eruptions of Vesu- 
vius, during eighteen centuries, made 
deeper and deeper the mass of matter 
under which Pompeii was buried. The 
soil had gathered over it, and buildings 
‘were erected on the locality; and the 
knowledge that a buried city lay beneath 
the habitations of the people was lost. 
In 1748, several statues and other objects 
of antiquity were exhumed in digging 
a well. A few years after, by order of 
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to take a deep interest in all he sees. 
Walk with me through those lonely 
streets which I traversed on that pleas- 


_ant April day. As we pass through the 


gateway, we are in the “Street of the 
Tombs.” At your right, as you enter, 
you. will notice what is called the 
“House of Diomed.” You will wan- 
der through the rooms and archways 
until you come to a subterranean pas- 
sage, filled, you learn, when discovered, 
with large earthen wine-vases, ranged 
in order against the walls. Twenty- 
three skeletons were found here. Or- 
naments, such as bracelets, ear-rings, 
&c., were found on the bones of 
these skeletons. You return to 
the upper air, and find yourself 


once more in the “Street of the 
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Charles III., excavations on an exten- 
sive scale were begun ; and, in 1755, the 
Amphitheater was brought to light. 
From that time to the present, these 
excavations have been carried on ; and 
vast quantities of the relics which have 
been dug out have been deposited in 
the Museum at Naples, where they can 
be seen free of charge by all travelers. 
But it is the city itself which perhaps 
has the greatest charm for the trayeler. 
The Christian tourist sees many things 
which will lead him to the conclusion 
that he is looking upon what he may. 
regard as a monument of the divine 
displeasure. He can not, however, fail 


Tombs.” On either side of you, 
for some distance, you will notice 
the sepulchers of the distin- 
guished citizens of Pompeii, 
whose very names you can learn 
by reading the incriptions over 
the doors. 

The last of the series of four 
tombs, on the right, is the tomb 
of Scaurus. The inscription is 
quite legible. 

Leaving the abodes of the dead, 
you will make your way to what 
were the dwellings of the living. 
Among the first things that you will no- 
tice will be, that all the houses had an 
internal court; and that the different 
rooms of the house were arranged 
around, and opened into, this court. 
You will observe, also, the houses are 
almost uniformly of one story, and 
without roofs. At its overthrow, 
many of the houses of Pompeii were 
two stories in hight; but the second 
story was destroyed, and it does not 
often happen that a building two sto- 
ries in hight is now found. Bearing in 
mind that the ancients had neither win- 
dows nor chimneys in their houses, you 
will see at once how differently con- 
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structed they must have been from our 
dwellings. It was not often, in the mild 
climate of the shores of the Bay of 
Naples, that a fire was needed. If, in 
a cool morning or evening, one was re- 
quired, the “brasier ” was brought into 
use. Small twigs cut from trees were 
placed on the “brasier,” and burnt to 
a coal in the open air; and then it was 
carried into the room which was to 
be warmed. To this day, the same 
custom prevails in Naples; and one will 
see in a cool evening, as he walks along 
the streets, one of these “brasiers ” 
standing before the doors, surrounded 
by children and others warming them- 
Selves. After a while; the pan of live 
coals is carried into the house to warm 
the room in which the family spends the 
night. You will notice also that there 
are no windows in the houses, because 
the manufacture of glass was not carried 
to such perfection that it could be pro- 
cured cheaply enough for so common a 
purpose. The walls of the houses were 
usually very smooth, almost as much so 
as marble ; and thus they were prepared 
to receive the paint of the artist, whose 
handiwork is everywhere to be seen. 
Frequently the subjects of these paint- 
ings were of an historical character, some 
of them of rare beauty, executed by 
great artists. While many of these 
paintings show evident traces of their 
former beauty, you will notice that many 
of them are fading out from age and ex- 
posure. The floors of the courts and 
the houses will arrest your attention; 
and you will observe some of the finest 
specimens of mosaic your eye ever saw. 
The best and most perfect specimens 
have been removed to the “* Museo Bor- 
bonico” at Naples, where they now form 
the actual floors of the rooms in which 
are found the most valuable relics of 
Pompeii. If we were fortunate enough 
to be present at the uncovering of some 
hitherto disinterred dwelling, we should 
be amazed at the amount and variety of 


furniture and articles of all sorts which 
would be found in one of these exhumed 
mansions. Sir William Gell thus enu- 
merates some of them: “ Implements 
of silver, brass, stone; earthen-ware 
vases of all sizes, adapted to every use, 
whether sacred or profane; trumpets, 
bells, gridirons, colanders ; saucepans, 
some lined with silver; kettles ; ladles ; 
moulds for jelly or pastry; urns for. 
keeping water hot, upon the principle 
of the modern tea-urn; lanterns with 
horns; spits; in short, almost every 
article of kitchen or other furniture now 
in use, except forks; chains, bolts, 
scourges ; portable fireplaces, with con- 
trivances for heating water; dice (some 
said to be loaded); a complete toilet, with 
combs, thimbles, rings, paint, ear-rings, 
with pearls, pins for the hair; almonds, 
dates, nuts, figs, grapes, eggs, raisins, 
and chestnuts.” 

One of the most interesting of the 
houses into which I looked was the 
house of Sallust, so called probably from 
the old Roman historian, who was a 
friend of the owner; called also the 
house of Actezon, froma picture of Diana 
and Actzon which adorned the inner 
court. 

Passing on, we come to the house of 
Pansa, which we find to occupy a whole 
square, being bounded by four streets. 
It is supposed that the owner did not 
occupy all the apartments, but was some- 
what like the proprietors of the large 
Italian palaces of modern times, who se- 
lect for their own use the choicest suites 
of rooms, and hire out the lower apart- 
ments of the mansion. In a similar 
way, Pansa occupied the central apart- 
ments of the building ; while the rooms 
next to the streets were let to bakers, 
wine-sellers, &c. The entrance and 
vestibule were both paved with mosaic. 
In the latter stood the porter, generally 
a slave, who had with him a trusty dog. 
It was not uncommon to have the words 
Cave canem, “Look out for the dog,” 
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placed in some convenient position to 
arrest the attention of visitors. Some- 
times over this sign was a cage, in 
which was a magpie, who was taught to 
extend the salutation of the owner of 
the house to the visitor, accosting him 
with the word Xafpe, “ Hail!” We read 
of one case where to the door-post was 
affixed a natice, that whoso, without 
leave, passed the threshold, should be 
punished with a hundred stripes. As 
we enter the court, we observe the ar- 
rangement of the rooms all around it, — 
domestic apartments, rooms for pictures, 
books, &c. Penetrating still farther 
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ally discovered in this place, eight inches 
in diameter, on which were engraved 
these words : — 


SILIGO. CRANII. 
E. SICER. 


The first word denotes a peculiar kind 
of flour from which the bread was man- 
ufactured ; “Cicer” means a mixture 
of vetch ; while the “ CRanii” indicates 
probably C. Renius, the manufacturer’s 
name. Other shops also were found in 
the immediate vicinity of the bake-house. 
In the rooms occupied by the family, 
there are no fire-places ; nor have there 
been discovered any flues by 
which the houses could have 
been warmed as are ours. Bra- 


siers only were used, many of 
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into the building, we come to what were 
probably the special apartments of the 
owner of the house. In one of these 
were found, when the excavation was 
made, four skeletons of females, marked 
by their gold rings ; also a candelabrum, 
two vases, a fine marble head of a fawn, 
gold bracelets, rings with engraved 
stones, thirty-two pieces of small silver 
coin, with various other articles. Far- 
ther on we come to what, without doubt, 
were shops, one of which was the shop 
of a baker, attached to which was the 
bake-house. In this bake-house were 
found the oven, three mills, a kneading- 
bowl, &c. A loaf of bread was actu- 


which have been discovered in 
these remarkable ruins. 

The accompanying engraving 
will give the reader a good idea 
of the present appearance of the 
house of Pansa. Beautiful and 
luxurious indeed must have been 
the appearance of this elegant 
mansion ; and it was undoubtedly 
the home of what was called Ro- 
man refinement. 

We have now reached some 
ruins which indicate the relics of 
a building more extensive than 
any we have thus far seen. Here was 
the Forum,—the edifice which every 
city, however small, was sure to have; 
for it was the place of general resort for 
almost every conceivable purpose. At 
the excavation of this building, it was 
evident that it had been passing through 
important improvements, consequent, 
perhaps, on the earthquake of A.D. 63. 
At the north end of the Forum there 
arose a magnificent building, supposed 
to have been the Temple of Jupiter. 

Two theaters have been uncovered, 
out of which have been gathered many 
interesting relics. In the portico of one 
of them were found some articles of 
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gold and silver and an emerald ring, 
probably dropped by their possessor in 
his haste to escape. In the rooms 
around the soldiers’ quarters, skeletons 
were found, the decayed bones of the 
legs and arms retained by iron fetters- 
Many specimens of ancient armor, also, 
were discovered. In the ‘keeper’s” 
apartment was found a skeleton ; near 
which was a plate with fish-bones on it, 
while the utensils used in cooking the 
fish were found in the kitchen near by. 

Passing out of the Forum by 
the triumphal arch, on' the east 
side of the Temple of Jupiter, we 
come to what is called the “Street 
of Fortune,” one of the most spa- 
cious in the city. The houses in 
this street were filled with articles 
of household furniture of all sorts. 
In one of them was the skeleton 
of a citizen, who “apparently, for 
the sake of sixty coins, a small 
plate, and a saucepan of silver, 
had remained in his house till the 
street was already half filled with 
volcanic matter. He was found 
as if in the act of escaping from the 
window. Two others were found in 
the same street, probably arrested by the 
vapor emitted by the sulphureous mass.” 

The uncovering of the Temple of For- 
tune awakened a good deal of interest 
among scholars, because there were 
many reasons to suppose that the cele- 
brated orator, Cicero, was especially 
concerned in its erection. In the tem- 
ple was found a life-size statue, which 
was supposed to be that of Cicero him- 
self. 

Among the objects of special inter- 
est which I saw at Pompeii were the 
“ Therme,” or Baths, at the north of 
the Forum, occupying an irregular quad- 
rilateral space. The modern Turkish 
baths are said to have been modeled 
after these ancient Italian ones. In 
the vestibule of the one excavated at 
. Pompeii was discovered a sword, with 
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a leather sheath ; also the box in which 
the fee for entrance into the bath was 
deposited. The sum was the fourteenth 
part of a denarius,—a trifling amount 
indeed, showing that there must have 
been a great crowd of bathers, as it 
would not have paid to heat the baths 


for a few persons, each paying but the 


We learn 
sometimes 


fourteenth part of a penny. 
from Pliny that persons 
bathed seven times a day. ; 

One of the apartments, called the 
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natatio or natatorium, piscina or cold 
bath, is remarkably well preserved. 
Pliny calls the bath defptistertum,; and 
Sir William Gell tells us that “nothing 
but the water is wanting, which anciently 
gushed from a copper pipe opposite the 
entrance, about four feet from the floor, 
and fell into the cistern, being supplied 
by pipes yet to be traced from the grand 
reservoir.” The cut (p. 201) gives one a 
good idea of the za/atzo, or baptisterium, 
of the Therme. 

This beautiful chamber was made en- 
tirely of white marble, and is in a fine 
state of preservation. As I saw it, I 
wished it was.in its primitive condition, 
that I might plunge into the bath, and 
feel the exhilarating effects of its re- 
freshing waters. There were other 
chambers, where tepid water and hot 
water were used, all of which were fitted 
up in the most sumptuous manner. 
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Toward the close of the year 1824, a 
house was uncovered which was called 
the “‘ House of the Tragic Poet,” which 
awakened much interest at the time, on 
account of the beautiful paintings and 
mosaics which were found in it. I saw 
in the Museum at Naples the represen- 
tation, in the pavement in mosaic, of a 
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black dog, spotted with white, having 
around his neck a collar, attached to 
which was a chain; the animal, appar- 
ently, being ready to bark at any iatru- 
der who might enter. Under this rep: 
resentation were the words, Cave canem. 
The whole pavement was carefully re- 
moved from the vestibule of the “‘ House 
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of the 
Naples. 

A picture of Venus, rich in coloring, 
and in attitude resembling the celebrated 
Venus de’ Medici, was found painted on 
the wall. Over the head is one hand, 
supporting a light, undulating blue dra- 
pery. A dove is represented on the 
ground, with a myrtle-branch near by, — 
the favorite emblems of the goddess. 
Other rich paintings were also discov- 
ered. Without doubt, the occupants of 
this dwelling lost their lives at the 
eruption of Vesuvius; portions of skulls 
being found in the house. Some beau- 


Tragic Poet,” and carried to 


tiful relics of a lady’s dressing-case 
were found, — such as two necklaces of 
gold, a twisted gold cord, four bracelets 
(one of which was seven ounces in 
weight), a child’s necklace, two small 
bracelets, and four ear-rings. In an ad- 
joining refreshment-house was found 
the skeleton of the keeper of the house. 
He had tried to escape the tempest of 
ashes by hiding under a stone staircase, 
where, it is supposed, he was suffocated: 
Near by him were found rings of gold, 
and a hundred and forty coins of brass 
and silver. : 
It would be easy to extend this sketch © 
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almost indefinitely. Sufficient, however, 
has been said to give the reader a good 
general idea of Pompeii. The place is 
unlike any other in the world. Buried 
completely out of sight for centuries, 
its treasures slumbered undisturbed. 
On the soil which lay over it, there had 
grown up forests of trees, and the habi- 
tations of men had been built; and 
generation after. generation had been 
born, lived, and passed away, without 
dreaming that beneath them lay en- 
tombed awhole city. Fortunately, the 
material beneath which it was buried : 
was so light, that it has been removed 
with comparatively little trouble. The 
Java and the massive rocks which were | 
hurled from the volcano fell, by their 
own weight, not far from the base of 
the burning mountain. 
Herculaneum was entombed, and the 
work of exhumation has been exceed- 


i 
ingly dificult! but Pompeii was filled il 


with ashes. Like snow-flakes, they 
fell into streets, open courts of dwell- 
ings, all the lanes and byways, until 
by degrees the whole city was covered 
up as if by an immense snow-drift. 2 
As already intimated, the large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants escaped ; 
but the number of skeletons already 
found furnish evidence that not a few 
perished. 

Few persons possessing ordinary 
curiosity could fail to be deeply inter- 
ested at the exhumation of a house in 
Pompeii. As the work went on, how 
eagerly one would scanthe rooms! On 
yonder wall is a beautiful mythological 
story, like that of Achilles and Briseis 
found in the “House of the Tragic 
Poet,” said to be the most beautiful 
specimen of ancient painting which has 
been preserved to our times. Entering 
a sleeping-apartment, we discover al] 
the usual furniture of a bedroom. Per- 
haps on the dressing-table we find a 
case filled with ornaments of gold and 
silver. Yonder is a polished metallic 


Under these ')) 
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mirror, which once reflected the features 
of the gay occupant. Every thing has 
so life-like an appearance! We pen- 
etrate farther into the interior of the 
dwelling. In the court we see the foun- 
tain, the mosaic pavement, vases of all 
sizes and shapes. New evidence is 
given us, at every step, of the wealth 
and taste of the owner of the dwelling ; 
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and we fancy what life must have been 
once in that richly-furnished mansion. 
There is sufficient evidence, as we pro- 
ceed, that luxury and effeminacy ruled 
in that dwelling. We blush as we ob- 
serve everywhere the proofs that passion 
and appetite held their sway over a peo- 
ple uncontrolled by Christian principle, 
until we come to ask ourselves if they 
did not deserve the fate of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 

So far as I have been able to learn, 
not the slightest trace of the presence 
of Christianity has ever been found in 
Pompeii. And yet it is not impossi- 
ble —I think it probable — there were 
Christians in the city. Seventeen years 
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before its destruction, there sailed over 
the waters which washed the shores 
near which it stood one who was go- 
ing to Rome to be tried at the tribu- 
nal of Cesar. As I passed over the 
same waters, I thought of that pas- 
sage in the history of Paul so interest- 
ing to those who love to trace the events 
of his life. Only a few days before my 
visit to Pompeii, I had been in the 
neighborhood of Rhegium, referred to 
in Acts xxviii. 13.. I could well under- 
stand why the Alexandrian ship, ‘ Cas- 
tor and Pollux,” was obliged to remain 
there one day. From Syracuse, she 
had probably been “beating” against 
the wind from the north. This must 
have been done successfully until the 
ship reached Rhegium. The north wind 
drawing through the Straits of Messina 
would unavoidably make navigation so 
difficult, that a passage through them 
would be almost impossible. Hence 
the delay at Rhegium, the southern ex- 
tremity of the straits. Fortunately, the 
next day after their arrival, a south wind 
sprang up, which was a fair wind; and 
so rapid was the sailing of the ship, that, 
the next day, they had gone a hundred 
and eighty miles, and cast anchor in the 
Bay of Naples, at Puteoli. As I stood 
on the shore of this place, now called 
Puzzeoli, not far from the very spot on 
which Paul landed, I could see across 
the bay to Vesuvius, and, with a glass, 
could perhaps have looked upon the site 
of Pompeii. The same general outline 
of scenery met my eye that the apostle 
had looked upon, Little did he think 
that the Princess Drusilla, from whom 
he had parted a few months before at 
Ceesarea, would fall a victim to the erup- 
tion, which, in less than a score of years, 
would bury up so many cities and ham- 
lets which now lay apparently so se- 
curely at the base of yonder mountain. 
The sacred historian tells us that Paul 
spent a week with the brethren at Pu- 
teoli. There were Christians, then, at 
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Puteoli. Undoubtedly, also, there were 
disciples in the large city of Naples, 
eight miles south-east from Puteoli; and 
it is not improbable that there were 
some at Pompeii. It will be remem- 
bered that the labors of Paul, while he 
was held.a prisoner in Rome for two 
years, were remarkably successful. The 
gospel found its way into the very pal- 
ace of Nero, and some of the pretorian 
guard were converted. The effect thus 
produced at the capital must have ex- 
tended beyond the metropolis to the 
neighboring cities and villages? It may 
have been that some of the unfortunate 
victims who perished amid the ruins of 
Pompeii were followers of Jesus. Who 
can tell but that the Roman sentinel 
who was found at his post— which, in 
obedience to the severe military disci- 
pline in which he had been educated, 
he would not desert, even in the pres- 
ence of peril most fearful— may have 
been chained to the apostle seventeen 
years before in Rome? Itis not beyond 
the range of possibility that he may 
have been in Nero’s body-guard, once a 
blood-thirsty, hardened wretch, acciden- 
tally as we say, but providentially when 
we take higher views of things, selected 
as one of the soldiers to whom the 
apostle was fastened by that chain of 
which he so touchingly says, that One- 
siphorus “was not ashamed.” Here, in 
this prisoner, was a new phase of human 
character. Such gentleness and meek- 
ness, such earnest longings for the 
spiritual good of men, such fervent en- 
treaty to believe on Christ, the great 
Redeemer of human souls, touched that 
hard heart, and it melted before the om- 
nipotent power of Christian love. That 
newly-converted soldier, catching the 
spirit of his inspired teacher, and a wit- 
ness to his untiring energy in preaching 
the gospel, would bear the glad tidings 
of salvation to any place to which he 
might be sent. And so I have ventured 
to fancy that he found his way to Pom- 
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peii; that, a Christian disciple, won to 
Christ hy the tender appeals of him who 
was once chained to his side, he had 
proclaimed the “ good news ;”’ and that 
some (we can not tell how many) of the 
dissolute inhabitants of that gay city 
had become trophies of the victorious 
power of the Divine Spirit. And so, 
when that Christian soldier saw the 
darkness gathering over the devoted 
city, and perceived the earth quaking 
beneath his feet; when he heard the 
crash of falling buildings, and the roar 
of the burning volcano fell on his ear, — 
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there was a nobler principle than sub- 
mission to stern military rule which 
kept his soulin “ perfect peace.” I love 
to think, that as that avalanche of ashes 
rolled resistlessly on, as the noxious 
fumes of sulphur enveloped him, and he 
felt that his fate was sealed, he looked 
calmly up to Him in whom he had put 
his trust ; and the hope that he was go- 
ing home to meet him and that beloved 
teacher who had led him to Christ led 
him to say in his death-struggle, “‘ Come, 
Lord Jesus ; come quickly !” 


WILL HE CALL ANOTHER? 


BY MRS. GRACE W. HINSDALE. 


I wATCcH the falling of the snow, — 
On yonder slanting roof it lies ; 

And countless boughs are bending low, 
With soft, white burdens from the skies. 


I watch the falling of the snow 

On cap and hood and flying sled: 
How little do the children know 

Of joys that since my youth have fled! 


I watch the falling of the snow, 

And wish the storm would cease to beat 
Upon the forms I’ve laid so low 

To slumber at the maple’s feet. 


I watch the falling of the snow, 
Wondering within my anxious heart 
If now again my Father bids 
Me from a precious treasure part. 


I watch the falling of the snow; 

Its glistening banks around me rise: 
But oh this burden at my heart! 

How chill and cold and close it lies! 


Lord, thou hast three around thy throne 
Whom I have yielded to thy hand: 
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Must I again my arms unlock 
From round my sweet, my precious band ? 


Wilt thou now claim the child I love? 
Must I return the treasure given ? 

Lord, with what joy my flower I’ve reared! 
And must the bud unfold in heaven ? 


Alas, my soul! thou hast not learned 
To yield thy all with willing heart; 
And, clasped to thy poor human breast, 
Thou canst not from thy treasures part. 


Ah! yet I dare not raise a prayer; 
For all is well when God decides. 

Father, if thou my hand wilt hold, 
I'll drink the cup thy love provides. 


No more I watch the falling snow: 

The wind has ceased; no flakes descend ; 
And in my heart there grows a calm; 

For here with me is Christ, my Friend. 


THE WOOING OF REBEKAH. 


BY KIRKLAND, 


¥ 

A GREAT deal of romantic interest 
has always hung about the story of the 
wooing of Rebekah. All the circumstan- 
ces connected with it contribute to the 
charm, —the selection by Abraham, in 
his old age, of his life-long servitor to 
go in search of the favored one; the 
committal of the whole affair to provi- 
dential guidance ; the generous provis- 
ion of bridal gifts; the setting-out of 
the caravan; the long journey; the 
propitious ending; the extraordinary 
conditions of the steward’s prayer; the 
happy meeting at the well; the pictu- 
resque surroundings; the maiden’s 
beauty; her courteous behavior and 
ready consent; the hospitality of herself 
and Laban; the return to Hebron; and 
Isaac’s reception of the bride. Alto- 
gether, it forms a kind of sacred idyl 


not less interesting than that of Rachel 
or Ruth. 

The name Rebekah (Ribkah) means 
“ captivating, insnaring ;” and she was 
one of the remarkable trio of beauties the 
history of whose lives is recorded with 
such minuteness in the early patriarchal] 
narratives. We can not but be a little 
surprised that the prominence which is 
given to personal beauty in the Bible has 
not been more especially noticed than 
has been the case. The beauty of men as 
well as of women has received a phrase 
ora word of description, helping concise- 
ly but clearly to bring certain individuals 
out conspicuous above all the rest. Who 
can not see Saul in the majesty of his 
presence; his stature so commanding, 
that there was not a man among all his 
people above whom he did not tower 
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by the hight from the shoulders upwards; 
of such a countenance and mien, that 
there was not among the children of 
Israela goodlier person than he? And, 
in contrast with the splendid Saul, 
Saul’s beautiful armor - bearer, — the 
stripling son of Jesse, bright and ruddy 
and young? And handsome as the day, 
so perfect in form and feature, and the 
marvelous abundance of his hair, that 
he was without blemish from the crown 
of his head to the sole of his feet, mis- 
guided Absalom? 

And the fair women of Scripture, 
—the fascinating wives of Abraham 
and Isaac; young Rachel, loveliest 
among shepherdesses; the spirited 
Queen Vashti, who defied the king’s 
command to present herself to be gazed 
upon by the promiscuous crowd of un- 
principled princes and people ; her Jew- 
ish successor, Mordecai’s charming 
niece ; Bathsheba, fatal to King Da- 
vid’s uprightness ; Abigail, who was not 
only of good understanding, but of a 
beautiful countenance; and Abishag 
the Shunamite, selected from the dam- 
sels throughout the whole coasts of 
Israel, — according to tradition, the most 
beautiful by far of all the women spoken 
of in the Bible. 

Rebekah was the only one of the pa- 
triarch’s wives whom her husband had 
not an opportunity of seeing before 
marriage : so it must have been a some- 
what pleasing fact to the maiden her- 
self, who went in that unwonted way to 
her destined bridegroom, that she was 
agreeable to the eye even of a stranger ; 
and to the shy man waiting at home, 
while another went to fetch the bride, 
that the damsel who alighted at his feet 
on that eventide was one very fair to 
look upon. 

The existence of this daughter in the 
family of one of his brother Nahor’s 
sons was probably known to Abraham. 
It had been told him that Milcah had 
borne sons; and the names of all are 
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given. Last of the eight was Bethuel; 
and Bethuel had a daughter, Rebekah. 
No doubt, there were many in the other 
seven households. Eliezer suggests, 
that, if he is refused in Bethuel’s house, 
he will seek among the cousins of Re- 
bekah ; but she is pointed out before 
the death of Sarah, being the only one of 
Nahor’s female descendants mentioned 
by name. Providence had provided 
in far Mesopotamia the future wife in 
readiness when the appointed time 
should come round. 

That time came late in the life of 
Abraham ; not until he had become well 
stricken in age (a thing which seems 
in some respects unaccountable, consid- 
ering how much was depending upon 
this marriage), and Isaac was about 
forty. Then, when he had once set him- 
self about the accomplishment of it, he 
made every arrangement, with the fear 
of God before his eyes, and in a’spirit of 
absolute trust. There was no lack of at- 
tractive maidens among the Canaanites 
around him; but they were not such as 
the pious line of Abraham must be 
transmitted through. They were a race 
who possessed great charms of person, 
the sorcery of a wicked beauty which 
lured men to destruction. The Canaan- 
itish women are not associated) in 
Scripture with the idea of pure and law- 
ful love, but with sensuality, license, 
and polygamy. Fascinating, but danger- 
ous, they were corrupt and corrupting; 
among whom more than one son of the 
righteous lineage made shipwreck of 
himself. The daughters of Canaan — 
descendants of Adah the attractive and 
Zillah the dark beauty — were a sorrow 
and snare to their neighbors of Kirjath 
Arba and the surrounding territory. 
Abraham made his faithful old servant 
swear a most solemn oath that no wo- 
man should be taken from among them 
to be a wife to Isaac: “But thou shalt 
go unto my country and to my kindred.” 
Not even Lot’s family had one worthy 
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of the place in the house of the prom- 
ise. 

Isaac’s opinion does not seem to have 
been asked on the subject ; but he was so 
obedient a son, that we can not conceive 
of him as ever offering any protest 
against a wish of his father. Besides, 
he had not become entangled in any un- 
lawful alliance as Esau afterward did; 
nor did he ever, his married life being of 
a type of purity, and singleness of devo- 
tion, which was a constant rebuke to the 
polygamy practiced around him. His 
love for his mother, so tender and last- 
ing that he ceased not to sorrow for her 
until Rebekah came to fill her place in 
his heart, would alone have kept him 
stainless amidst the wickedness which 
prevailed in the country. Then he knew 
himself to be set apart to an upright 
life. He could not forget the solemn 
day on Mount Moriah, when the twain, 
father and son, alone upon the solitary 
hight, heard the voice of God staying 
the sacrifice, even after the meek son 
had been laid upon the altar an uncon- 
scious type of Him who bore his own 
cross to Calvary, and surrendered up his 
life. 

The memory of that conversation 
would abide with Isaac, and chasten his 
nature, through all his remaining days. 
The same submission which he showed 
then went with him always; the same 
patience, the same reticence, marked his 
maturer years ; and the docile, tender- 
hearted boy became a forbearing, affec- 
tionate man. Never, on any occasion, 
did he show an aggressive or retaliatory 
spirit; but he shunned strife, loved 
peace, and lived in a quiet, unobtrusive 
way. He was a man of thought rather 
than of action. In him all the tenderer 
qualities of Abraham were repeated 
without the rugged strength of Abra- 
ham. That kindliness of heart and 
consideration which made the father so 
lovable re-appeared in the son. They 
were alike simple and affectionate, un- 
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complaining when provoked, able to 
govern their own spirits ; but Abraham’s 
was by far the grander character, of 
larger proportions. How noble he was! 
—the friend of God. 

Isaac had none of the positive quali- 
ties of his mother Sarah: not an indi- 
cation of her quick temper, her resent- 
ful disposition when roused, ever ap- 
peared in him. During her life, he 
probably yielded to her in every thing ; 
for he seems one who found it easier to 
submit to another than to govern. In 
his experience with Rebekah, it is plain 
that she exercised the more potential 
influence ; so that the marriage which 
the father arranged while the son medi- 
tated and mourned, had, in its harmo- 
nizing of temperaments, — by that law 
which makes certain unlikeness to be de- 
sirable, — the promise of suitability, — 
a promise that might have been fulfilled 
to the utmost but for the parental favor- 
itism and the consequent deception. 

Abraham was so fortunate as to have 
a servant — friend would seem an ap- 
propriate word applied to this most 
faithful steward — to whom he could not 
only with the utmost confidence leave 
the care of all his vast possessions, but 
intrust that which was dearest to him; 
namely, the honor of the family, and 
the future happiness and welfare of its 
heir. Old Eliezer of Damascus, the 
most esteemed of all his household, who 
had been at the head of it for more than 
half a century, and whom once, ere yet 
he had a child, Abraham had purposed 
to make his heir ; who knew all the his- 
tory of those who had been members of 
that circle, —of Sarah, Hagar, and Ha- 
gar’s boy; who understood what inter- 
est centered in Isaac,—was the one 
to whom this important matter was in- 
trusted. 

And so the eventful narrative begins. 
Eliezer prepared himself to depart on 
his mission in such a manner as befitted 
the occasion, and the rank and wealth 
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of a powerful chief like his master. 
From among the goods in Abraham’s 
house he took such costly articles of 
apparel, such ornaments and gold and 
silver vessels, as were suitable for a 
magnificent betrothal gift; then from 
the multitude of camels selected ten, 
and men-servants enough to guard the 
treasure they carried and to present an 
imposing retinue, and thus “ went into 
Mesopotamia.” The going into Meso- 
potamia was not a simple transit across 
a desert, or a mountain-ridge, or over a 
river, into some near kingdom, but a 
long and perilous journey into a far 
country. The route lay along the Valley 
of the Jordan, over many of the deso- 
late high ranges, and deserts with but 
the caravan’s track across their sands. 

He would go by way of Damascus, 
which is not far from a hundred and 
fifty miles from Hebron. When Damas- 
cus was reached, there still lay a long 
road before him; and the ordinary gait 
of the camel is said to be but two and 
a half English miles an hour. From 
Hebron to Haran was no summer-day’s 
journey: nor was it then, any more than 
now, without risk of life and property 
that it could be undertaken ; for those 
dreary ranges overlooking the Jordan, 
and the other mountain-regions, were 
infested with lawless bands, who, from 
their lurking-places in the caves and the 
clefts of the rocks, were ready to rush 
out upon passing travelers. Eliezer’s 
cavalcade would be armed; for he knew 
the perils of the way, and the lading of 
his camels was precious. 

The tedious pilgrimage came in safety 
to an end. The city of Nahor was 
reached: but, instead of entering in, 
he made his camels kneel down by a 
well, a little way without the walls, and. 
waited; for he had a certain purpose 
in mind, and only so could it be accom- 
plished. 

In what follows concerning the well, 
and the custom of the women in getting 
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water, how closely do the minutest facts 
of the Scripture conform to what may 
be seen in the East to-day! The wells 
in Syria have certain peculiarities, which 
are Hlustrated in different places in the 
Bible, Some have a heavy stone laid 
over the mouth, as was the case of the 
one in this same valley where Jacob 
met Rachel; others are very large, 
from eight to twelve feet in diameter, 
walled in such durable and massive ma- 
sonry of hewn stone as to last for ages, 
and having broad stone steps descend- 
ing to the water, with probably on that 
side a curb for safety, over which the 
water can be easily raised, either by dip- 
ping or drawing. It,seems to have 
been such a well as this that the pres- 
ent account refers to. If it be objected, 
that, if so, the word would have been 
“ dipped ” instead of “ drew,” the read- 
er must accept the words “ going down” 
to the well as meaning that she descend- 
ed into a hollow in the valley ; but it is 
more in accordance with the whole text 
to believe the sprightly maiden to have 
run up and down the steps into the well 
in her eager kindness. 

Near by most of the wells were large 
drinking-troughs of stone, where the 
animals were watered, as in this instance 
and the one related a few chapters far- 
ther along. There was no covering 
over this well, and Eliezer would natu- 
rally have given his camels drink him- 
self; for they were no doubt thirsty, 
having traversed a parched and barren 
tract before reaching the fertile region 
in which Bethuel lived. It is true, that, 
by that marvelous adaptedness to cli- 
mate which the Creator arranged for all 
his creatures, camels can go even for 
months, if need be, without water: nev- 
ertheless, a draught of it, after weary 
travel over those hot sands and burned 
herbage, must be most grateful to them. 
From the leathern bottles of water which 
make a part of the indispensable outfit 
of every journey, the men could allay 
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their thirst; yet refreshing beyond rest 
or food must have seemed both to man 
and beast this sweet well of abundance 
in the valley. Still no one touched the 
water. It has been said, that, as wells 
are often owned by some chief or tribe, 
this one might have been the property 
of Bethuel’s family, and that Eliezer 
waited for permission to use it; but 
this was not the reason of his delay. 

He knew, that, according to the cus- 
tom in all the Eastern country, the wo- 
men of the city would come out for water 
toward evening, when it was cool: there- 
fore, fixing upon a sign by which the Lord 
God of his master would designate the 
right one, and knowing of a surety that 
the choice would not happen by chance, 
he prayed. And lo! before he had done, 
the thing of his asking was being grant- 
ed: for even while the white-bearded 
old man stood by the well of water, 
praying, there was coming out from her 
mother’s dwelling, and through the city 
gate, among the other women, a certain 
beautiful girl, with a pitcher on her 
shoulder; God working, as he has al- 
ways done, by that same mysterious, re- 
sistless drawing of person to person, and 
correspondence of time to place, fitting 
each to the other, which has marked the 
experience of all our lives. 

We have the scene spread out like a 
picture before us. The time was the 
sweetest of all the day, — “the time of 
the evening.” The valley must have 
been green with verdure: for, even in 
the most sterile parts of Syria, the val- 
leys between the stony mountain-ranges 
are often like a garden for luxuriance ; 
and this one at the base of the hills 
near Haran was in the most fruitful por- 
tion of Mesopotamia. The well and 
its surroundings could not have failed 
of being picturesque,—the group of 
servants, the venerable chief, the kneel- 
ing camels, watching with their large, 
patient, human eyes. 

To the daughter of Bethuel approach- 
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ing with her companions, no conjecture 
of what awaited her could have arisen. 
What was this halting caravan to her 
more than many another which had 
rested here at eventide, and in- the 
morning gone on to some distant port, 
or over the desert to the interior, con- 
veying merchandise from place to place; 
which had come and gone, and been 
thought of no more? Why should she 
tarry to note this? She went down 
to the well and filled her pitcher, and 
came up with it set upon her shoulder; 
and might have gone with the rest as 
she came, without curiosity or concern: 
but the steward hurried to meet her as 
she came up, (why selecting er? was 
it her wonderful beauty and happy man- 
ner which drew him to put “/#zs one to 
the test?) and asked if he might drink 
a little water from her pitcher. No un- 
usual request, surely; and, with woman- 
ly courtesy, what could she do but say, 
“ Drink, my lord,” and let down the 
pitcher upon her hand, and give him 
drink? But who, save the anxious 
stranger, could have imagined that her 
next words to him, when she had done 
giving him drink, would express such 
bounteous service as these ?— “I will 
draw water for thy camels also, until they 
have done drinking.” Prodigal in her 
kindness, did the fair girl wist what she 
was saying? 

Now, it was, under all the circumstan- 
ces, an unusual courtesy which Eliezer 
had determined upon ; for, though the 
daughters of these shepherd - chiefs 
might water their own fathers’ flocks, it 
certainly was an act of grace for one 
young girl to water the ten needy cam- 
els of a passing caravan while all the 
men belonging to it sat idly looking on. 
Well for her that the water was not so 
hard to reach as that of Jacob’s well in 
the Valley of Sichem, which was deep; 
and that the vessel she had was the 
convenient one it was. Those pitchers, 
or jars, more than once referred to in 
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the Bible, were of earthen or stone, 
with one handle or two, with wide 
mouths, so that they were easily filled 
and emptied. Water was carried by 
persons on a journey in the bottles of 
skin, also frequently alluded to, such as 
Abraham put upon the shoulder of Ha- 
gar when she set forth upon her dreary 
pilgrimage back to Egypt; and water, 
when wanted in large quantities, was 
conveyed into the towns on the backs of 
donkeys: but when needed: to drink, 
and perhaps for cooking-purposes some- 
times, the women went for it toward 
night-fall, and also early in the morning 
before the heat had become oppressive, 
and bore it home on their shoulders in 
their pitchers as this company of wo- 
men were doing now; and the neigh- 
borhood of the wells: was a pleasant 
meeting-place, where they lingered, and 
interchanged friendly greetings. We 
can fancy the lively scene, the neighbor- 
ly talk among those matrons and maid- 
ens, and see them going and returning. 

The steward looked on, wondering 
at the fulfillment of the sign; for though 
he came from a house of faith, and had 
been sent forth not knowing to whom 
he should be guided, leaving all to the 
angel who should go before him, he 
was yet surprised, as men have always 
been when they found God better than 
their thoughts of him, and so faithful 
that their confidence in him proved it- 
self poor. While she was performing 
all this service, he only gazed, — neither 
helping nor bidding his men help, 
though she waited upon the great crea- 
tures’ need till they were satisfied. 
Watching this light-footed girl running 
up and down the steps with an attrac- 
tive, virgin grace, he knew that the Lord 
had prospered him. 

Producing the gold ornaments, ask- 
ing her questions the while, he put them 
upon her: and she with her previous 
vivacity and courtesy replied, “I am 
the daughter of Bethuel,” — going still 
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farther, as if to make known her con- 
nection; though unwittingly it must 
have been added, “the son of Milcah, 
which she bare unto Nahor;” and then 
told him that they had both straw and 
provender. enough, and room to lodge 
in. Evidently a large hospitality was 
hereditary in the tribe of Abraham: 
himself had always dispensed it with an 
ungrudging hand. And now, here in the 
house of his.ancestry, the first daughter 
whom his servant met was ready unad- 
vised to bring in all this troop of hungry 
men and beasts, as if the grain were 
in abundant supply, and the dwelling 
unlimited in capacity. The reverent 
old man bowed his head; and blessed 
the Lord, who had brought him to the 
very house of his master’s brethren. : 
Rebekah, after running to her mother 
to tell the story, seems to have sought 
out her brother Laban instead of her 
father: for which there might have 
been several reasons ; but it is enough 
to say that he was the heir, and, on that 
account, would have the chief direction 
of the family affairs ; and being an en- 
ergetic, active man, would take a deeper 
interest in every thing than Bethuel, 
who does not appear in the history at 
all, except in a passive kind of way. 
Laban was keen and worldly ; and the 
sight of the massive jewels with which 
Rebekah was already adorned would 
have much weight with him in his re- 
ception of the strangers, hospitably in- 
clined though he might naturally be. On 
the way back to the well, the sister finds 
opportunity to tell him particularly about 
the old man and what he said to her, 
and to draw his attention to the orna- 
ments. Possibly Laban suspected the 
object of this meeting, — looking at it 
as no chance event, but that the caval- 
cade waiting round the well had come 
as the train of one who designed to so- 
licit the hand of his sister in marriage ; 
for the gifts were valuable, and the face 
ornament (called in the narrative an 
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“ear-ring”) might be the token of be- 
trothal, as it is with the Bedouins at the 
present time, — serving the purpose of 
the engagement ring with us. If so, 
the prospect of bestowing Rebekah upon 
one who could send such a retinue and 
tender such munificent presents must 
have been agreeable to him ; for Laban 
was mercenary. So this animated pair, 
who seem to have resembled each other 
in their energy of character and in their 
disposition to rule, ran to where the 
steward was waiting; and Laban, with 
as ready hospitality as his sister, and 
gracious words of welcome, introduced 
him into the house. The camels were 
ungirded, and abundantly provided with 
food; the tender steward remembering 
first the wants of the patient beasts 
that had borne the burdens: then water 
was provided to wash his feet and the 
feet of the men who were with him, — 
one of the most prompt acts in Oriental 
houses, where such ablution is peculiarly 
needful and refreshing on account of 
the dry and dusty roads, the heat of the 
climate, and the half-protected state 
of the feet, on which no covering but 
the sandal is worn. Food was set be- 
fore him; but he declined to taste it 
until he had told his errand, which he 
did very minutely, and with something 
of the garrulousness of age. He told 
them, in the beginning, that he was the 
servant of their kinsman Abraham, — 
thus preparing the way to be kindly 
met for his sake; then he spoke of his 
master’s great wealth, in which he 
sholved the wisdom of a court ambas- 
sador, already gaining two points ; then, 
without touching at all upon the years 
of silent trial in which Abraham went 
childless, or the sore trouble that. fell 
upon the house on account of poor Ha- 
gar, or any of those sad experiences 
which he knew all about, he went on to 
say that there was an heir born to his 
master in his old age, who was to have 
all theré was ; and that Abraham would 
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not suffer that a wife should be taken 
for his son among the women of Ca- 
naan, but had sent him on that long 
journey to select one from among his 
own kindred. Then follows a minute 
recital of all which took place at the 
well. 

In the course of his story, Eliezer 
took occasion to say that he had sug- 
gested to his master that perhaps the 
woman would not followhim. He now, 
in closing, gives Laban to understand 
that an immediate answer is wanted ; 
and, if not favorable, he will seek among 
the other branches of the family. But 
Laban, with prompt decision, quietly 
indorsed by Bethuel, says, “The thing 
proceedeth from the Lord. Behold, 
Rebekah is before thee: take her.” 

From the fact of Laban’s assuming 
so much authority, some have supposed 
that Bethuel was dead: but he simply 
exercised the right of the elder son and 
heir; and in addition to this, as we 
shall have occasion hereafter to see, he 
was a man in whom the managing, busi- 
ness capacity was largely developed. 
He was shrewd and officious, and had 
that domineering will which overrules 
those who come within its influence. It 
was a most advantageous marriage for 
Rebekah; and Laban knew it. That 
Rebekah went to tell those of her moth- 
er’s house — nothing being said of her 
father — may simply mean that she ran 
to the apartment, or tent, of her mother. 
The women of the East have their own 
separate tents, or rooms: Sarah’s tent 
is spoken of at the close of this very 
chapter. 

No one seems to have offered a word 
against Laban’s consent: the hand of 
the Lord was so manifestly in it, the 
man had come so far, had been directed 
in so plain a manner, the maiden had 
gone forth unwittingly to meet her desti- 
ny, they would not intermeddle or hinder: 
let Rebekah follow in the Lord’s way. 

Then the other gifts were brought 
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forth, — jewels of gold, and jewels of sil- 
ver (that is, utensils or vessels of some 
kind, either for use or ornament; they 
might be pitchers, vases, or jars, of the 
workmanship of some other land) ; and, 
besides these, raiment such as probably 
Rebekah had never possessed. Noth- 
ing out of the treasures in Abraham’s 
house would be too valuable to present 
to Isaac’s future bride. The golden 
ear-ring, and bracelets for the hand, 
which Eliezer placed upon her at the 
well, were, the one, half a shekel in 
weight, and the other of ten shekels’ 
weight of gold, — about six ounces in 
all. The weight of these is given, and 
the jewels and raiment ; and “ precious 
things”? are mentioned, to give us an 
idea of the richness and value of the 
bridal presents. Very likely the rai- 
ment came from Egypt, or was wrought 
after the manner of the Egyptians ; for, 
as has been said in the story of Sarah’s 
life, Abraham’s household must have 
learned while sojourning in that country 
how to manufacture fine cloth, and to 
dye and embroider. Among the Egyp- 
tian handmaidens whom Pharaoh gave 
to Abraham must have been those 
skilled in the arts of weaving, coloring, 
and fashioning beautiful fabrics. Hagar 
was no common slave, fit for menial ser- 
vice only, but a superior person, with a 
capacity above the domestic drudge she 
has sometimes been called: the very 
situation she held as head woman in the 
family would alone prove it; and her 
behavior, when brought to the severest 
test for a woman, confirms it. She 
would be accomplished in many of those 
particulars which were prized in her 
own country, and able to teach the 
maidens of Sarah’s family. Besides, 
what stores of elegant and sumptuous 
garments, in tissues of silver and gold, 
in patterns of flowers and arabesques, 
in hues of purple and scarlet and blue, 
might not the admired Sarah have re- 
ceived as .gifts while at that court, and 
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kept — having no daughters — for the 
future wife of her darling son? 

Thinking the business now all adjust- 
ed, so soon as the next morning Eliezer 
proposed setting out forhome. He was 
so overjoyed to have succeeded, and so 
anxious to get the happy news and the 
lovely bride to his master’s house, or 
else so impelled by the restlessness not 
uncommon to the aged to have the mat- 
ter wholly off his hands, that he lost his 
usual considerateness, and could hardly 
consent even to a decent delay ; and, 
though the mother and brother begged 
that she might remain at least a few 
days longer with them, he could not re- 
strain his impatience to depart. His 
object was accomplished; the maiden 
was willing ; the journey was long; those 
at home were waiting: why should they 
not be going ? 

So Rebekah was showered with bless- 
ings, and sent away with a train of dam- 
sels befitting her new station. And 
with her went also her nurse in a strange 
land and untried home to watch over 
her as she had done from her birth, — 
the same Deborah, who, surviving her 
mistress and foster-child, went to live 
with the beloved Jacob, and died at last 
in old age while with Jacob’s family on 
a journey, and was buried under an oak 
at Bethel; and the place was called 
Allon-bachuth, — which means, “the 
oak of weeping.” 

One can imagine Rebekah’s ante-nup- 
tial journey to her bridegroom. It was 
quite an imposing cavalcade. The at- 
tendant men now traveled on foot; 
while the company of maidens, perched 
high upon the backs of the camels, were 
borne by the long-striding creatures over 
the many leagues of territory. Does 
not the reader suppose that the hills 
echoed with the sounds of girlish laugh- 
ter, and chatter of merry talk, and 
songs as sweet as those of the nightin- 
gales in the Valley of Nablis? Is it 
possible that those girls could have been 
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so far removed from kinship with their 
youthful sisters of to-day as to have 
had no terrors while among those dan- 
gerous passes, where robbers might dart 
out upon them at any moment; or to 
have been insensible to the grandeur 
and beauty around them; or to have 
been devoid of interest in their novel 
position, or curiosity about what await- 
ed them at their journey’s end? Itis 
unnatural to conceive of them as muffled 
in frigid silence, and held in austere 
stiffness, motionless and mirthless as 
swathed mummies, but a band of bright 
girls on a delightful pilgrimage, and alive 
to all the hopes and expectations they 
were allied with. Rebekah was a bril- 
liant, spirited creature, all life and vi- 
vacity ; and it is hardly a likely thing 
that she rode demurely and reserved in 
the midst of the happy procession. 
This charming girl, who was being con- 
veyed in triumph to the home where 
sorrow had weighed so heavily and long, 
was a gift of gladness, all sunshine and 
joy. It must be remembered that it is 
not from any theological stand-point 
that we are looking at this ancient bri- 
dal story of Sacred Writ. We are as- 
suming, with the apostle James, that the 
human beings of those days were as 
perceptive of every thing beautiful as 
ourselves, and, in their feelings, as re- 
sponsive. So we behold those Meso- 
potamian maidens and their lovely mis- 
tress as one of the most joyous compa- 
nies that ever set forth to a wedding in 
festive spirits, animated, happy, expect- 
ant. : 

From their lofty seats what an out- 
look they had ! and what varying aspects 
of landscape came into view as they 
went on! What a succession of de- 
lights ! — mountain - ridges gray with 
rock upon their summits, and naked 
save forthe tamarax, the tenacious juni- 
per, and thorny shrubs which find a 
home in such sterile soil; hill-sides 
clothed with the abundant herbs which 
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make the air odorous with their thymy 
scent; thickets by the water-courses ; 
ravines rank as a jungle, with luxuri- 
ance of vegetation. 

The time of the year must, of course, 
have been propitious; for none but a 
pleasant season would have heen chosen 
in. which to bring home the bride. If 
it was in the spring, Rebekah’s glad 
eyes saw the country at its best. And 
that beloved south country where Isaac 
dwelt was one of the most beautiful 
tracts in all Syria. To what save the 
Garden of the Lord could the Valley of 
Hebron be compared? Travelers who 
have seen it in May describe it as then 
abounding with flowers, and musical 
with the singing of birds; daisies 
blooming under foot; crimson clover 
tinting the sward; scarlet poppies blaz- 
ing everywhere ; oleanders making bow- 
ers of rose-color along the wadies ; larks 
and nightingales singing ; the call of the 
quail and the “clucking of the par- 
tridge ” on every side; the region, say 
they, of the highest cultivation, abound- 
ing in olive-trees and vineyards, “and 
the grapes are the finest in Palestine ; ” 
a land of tropical fruits, — the pome- 
granate, the quince, the apricot, the fig. 
One does not marvel that it was called 
a goodly land. 

Rebekah approached it from the open 
hill-country by rough roads winding 
with difficulty among the crags; but, 
after descending, how sweet the pros- 
pect that met her eye ! —a lovely, pas- 
toral scene, of broad plains and green 
fields, with gentle hills sloping beyond, 
and flocks and herds grazing every- 
where. This was her coming home. 

It was eventide ; and Isaac, who was 
walking in the field, lifting up his eyes, 
saw the train of camels coming down 
the hill-road, and knew his bride had 
come. Rebekah could see him from 
afar, and did; and, of course, was as 
well aware who he was defore she asked 
Eliezer as afterwards. The heir of 
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Abraham had too fine a presence to be 
mistaken for a common servant or a 
herdsman by any one, least of all by 
one as sharp-sighted as Rebekah, and 
especially here at this spot where she 
expected to see him, — the man of all 
the world whom she most desired to 
behold. But instead of asking as one 
not over-interested would have done, 
“Ts this Isaac?” she adroitly put the 
question thus, —as if it were not the 
one question she longed to hear the an- 
swer to, — “ What man is this that walk- 
eth in the field to meet us ?””—one of 
the prettiest touches of maidenly tact 
which she could have manifested. 
When the steward replied, “It is my 
master,” she made haste to alight, cov- 
ered herself with a veil as became a 
modest girl, and received him with def- 


erence and courtesy. The custom of 
the country was to bow low, sometimes 
even to the ground, before one of rank, 
or a stranger deserving of honor. This 
was the attitude taken by the noble Abi- 
gail as she drew near David; not dis- 
daining to fall at his feet, although she 
was the one conferring a favor in bring- 
ing to him the generous quantity of 
food for his hungry followers. 

Isaac, who had sorrowed now three 
years for his mother, received this bright 
gift as a consolation; and the days of 
his mourning were ended. It was the 
crowning blessing of this bride’s lot, 
that, in her love, her husband was com- 
forted after his mother’s death ; and both 
memory and hope hallowed the place. 

So selected and consecrated and cher- 
ished, Rebekah began her married life. 
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BY MRS, HELEN E, BROWN. 


“WuerE now, Frank?” said Mrs. 
Tiffany to her son, as he stood beside 
the parlor register, buttoning his over- 
coat, one January evening. 

“I’m going in to Deacon Hardy’s to 
spend the evening.” 

“You go there often, it seems to me,” 
remarked the mother. 

“Well, yes, pretty often; but then I 
might be in a'worse place,” replied the 
son dryly. “ Mary isa pleasant girl; and 
her cousin, Nannie Woodford, is visiting 
there now. Harry Reynolds and I prom- 
ised to call there this evening. You 
have no objection, I presume,” added 
the young man with a laugh. 

“Qh, no, indeed!” said his mother 
quietly. “Deacon Hardy’s is a safe 
place. I shall feel easy as long as you 
visit good homes and Christian families 
like his. Mary is a good, innocent lit- 
tle girl.” 


“Innocent!” Frank caught up his 
mother’s word. “Seems to me, that is 
a singular epithet to apply to a young 
lady.” 

“ Well, I mean she is a harmless little 
thing. There isn’t a great deal of her, 
body or mind. She'll never do much 
good in the world, and she’ll never be 
likely to do much harm. She isn’t one 
I’d like to have you particularly interest- 
ed in, Frank,” said his mother more 
seriously, and casting an earnest look 
upon her son. 

Frank laughed. “ Pshaw, mother! I 
believe you weigh every young lady I 
speak to in the balance, to see if she is 
worthy to become your daughter-in-law. 
A young man doesn’t think of every 
girl he associates with as his possible 
wife. Young folks like to meet together 
for chat and pastime, and don’t trouble 
themselves with the future, —a future 
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so far away as that especially,” said the 
young man, as he turned on his heel, 
and went out of the door. 

Thither his mother fondly followed 
him, watching him as he threw on his 
cap and fitted his gloves; giving a ca- 
ressing touch here and there to his coat, 
as if brushing off a speck of dust ; which 
was nevertheless imaginary, for Frank 
was the very pink of neatness. He was 
her youngest child, her only one at home; 
and Mrs. Tiffany felt, as all good’ moth- 
ers must, a care about his evening occu- 
pations and companions, And knowing 
well how easily young people are led 
astray by their ardent natures, and 
ofttimes enticed into unfortunate life- 
long alliances, she was very naturally 
solicitous that he should be wise and 
prudent in his associations. She put 
her hand affectionately on his shoulder 
as she stood with him a moment at the 
hall-door, saying as she did so, “ When 
you choose for life, Frank, I want you 
to select a positive, earnest character ; 
one who will help and not hinder you, 
both in temporal and spiritual things.” 

Then she went back to the parlor, 
sat down in an easy-chair, and thought. 
First of Mary Hardy. She was a mem- 
ber of Mrs. Tiffany’s Sunday-school 
class, and Mrs. Tiffany knew her well. 
She recalled a conversation which they 
had held the previous Sunday. “ He that 
is not with Me is against Me ” was a part 
of the lesson, and had led them to speak 
of the different classes of Christians, — 
that some were earnest, devoted, and 
unmistakably the followers of Jesus ; 
while others were fashionable, frivolous, 
and easily identified with the world 
around them. The one class had no 
questionings or hesitancy upon the mat- 
ter of amusements, no indecision about 
the right course of conduct to be pur- 
sued on all the now much-debated points ; 
for, their tastes and desires being strong- 
ly drawn toward high and holy objects, 
they were lifted out of the sphere of 
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temptation and perplexity. The other 
class, in whose weak, vacillating, selfish 
natures the love of the world had not 
yet been supplanted by the love of the 
Father, walked in devious ways, strug- 
gling always against their convictions of 
duty, yielding too often to the solicita- 
tions of the Tempter, mingling with the 
world as far as by any compromise with 
conscience they would allow themselves 
in its pursuits, and avoiding self-denial 
and duty as so much unwelcome drudge- 
ry and toil. 

“ Now, which of the two,” asked the 
teacher, ‘do you suppose to be most 
happy?” 

She addressed herself to Mary, whose 
parents had always been prominent in 
the church, and had a name for godli- 
ness above many others; consequently, 
giving, it was to be supposed, a thorough- 
ly religious training to their children; 
and who had herself, for several years, 
been a professed disciple of the Lord. 

“The first class, I dare say, are more 
happy,” was the reply, ‘‘ because they 
are more settled in their minds, and sat- 
isfied with what they do.” 

“Then which will you belong to?” 
asked the persistent teacher. 

“IT suppose I ought to choose the first, 
and just give up dancing and such things ; 
but I don’t seehowI can. I’m perfectly 
crazy to dance, and go to the opera, Mrs. 
Tiffany ; and I can’t see why it should 
be wrong.” 

And, from that point, nothing could 
dislodge this child of weak piety and 
of earthly attachments. She knew the 
right, and yet the wrong pursued, like 
many (oh, how many!) others, who in this 
way wrong their own souls, dishonor 
God, and wound the weak consciences 
of multitudes about them. Mrs. Tiffany 
was thinking of this indecision and 
weakness of character when she said 
Mary was a good, innocent little thing, 
who would never do much good, neither 
much harm. In that we believe she 
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was mistaken: for “he that gathereth 
not with Me scattereth abroad ;”’ and, in 
this world of multitudinous minglings, 
the influence of no one, however little or 
obscure, is lost. Mrs. Tiffany would have 
been convinced of this, and would have 
quickly changed her opinion of Miss 
Mary Hardy, could she have followed her 
son, as we may, to the deacon’s handsome 
parlor, or rather to the cozy little library 
contiguous to it, whither Mary led her 
guests. 

“Just the right quartet,” said she; 
“ and we’ll have a nice game, and subject 
to no interruptions.” And, drawing out 
a small square stand into the pleasantest 
cornertof the apartment, she brought 
from the drawer a pack of cards by no 
means new. “We shall soon need an- 
other pack,” she remarked gayly ; “these 
areusedsomuch. We use upa set here 
about every month. You see, the edges 
get torn, and the corners bitten and 
turned; and they tell tales. 

“T think as much,” responded Frank : 
“indeed, I had my suspicions last evening 
that somebody here understood the cards 
as well as the game. Come, now, don’t 
pout, Mary: you can’t help it, you know, 
when you are using them all the time, 
and we only occasionally: they must 
needs have a familiar look to you. But 
here: I’ve a brand-new pack in my pock- 
et I have just bought for our class at 
school; and we’ll have the first use.” 

* Oh, very well, very well!” said Mary 
with a toss of her prettyhead. “I don’t 
care, ofcourse: any thing to please com- 
pany.” And the old cards were swept 
into the drawer, and the new quickly 
distributed. 

One, two, three, four games of eucher ; 
and, every time, Mary was victor. 

“Tam mad with myself! ” cried Frank 
at last, furiously slapping his hands 
together, and rising with a jerk which 
nearly overthrew the table and the 
players. What.can be the matter with 
me to-night, to let a girl beat me every 


time? It is too ridiculous!- I am re- 
solved to win this time.” And, with an- 
other violent gesture, he resumed his 
seat. 

“How much will you bet?” cried 
Mary eagerly. “ The game seems to 
be between us two; for Nannie never 
played before, and ” — 

“ And I have had very little practice,” 
remarked young Reynolds, “and there- 
fore can’t expect to compete with prac- 
ticed players like you two. But I enjoy 
the fun. Bet now, Frank,” he continued. 
“ You can’t refuse, surely, seeing you are 
challenged by a young lady.” 

“T thought it was witked to bet,” de- 
murely remarked Miss Nannie. 

“You little piece of simplicity !” re- 
turned Mary. “‘ Of course, it’s wicked 
to bet on horse-races and elections; but 
such little bets as we make, — why, it’s 
no more than paying forfeits in a child’s 
game. Why, I’ve done it many a time; 
we often do here at home: just a paper 
of candies, or a book, or sheet of mu- 
sic, — some such little thing. And, last 
week, I beta diamond ring with Mr. For- 
sythe ; andI got ittoo. I wouldn’t have 
done it, only I was sure to win, he is 
such a miserable player ; and then he is 
rich as Croesus, and could afford to lose. 
Wasn’t it nice ?” 

“JT thought he was considered a fine 
player,” said Frank. 

“So he is by some,” replied Mary ; 
“but that only proved that ‘ yours truly’ 
was finer.” 

“ Guess you used the old cards,” sug- 
gested Frank archly. 

“You impolite fellow, to insinuate 
such a thing!” returned the young lady 
in high dudgeon. “ I'll cut you off my 
list if you don’t look out !” 

“ Oh, never mind, Mollie! Youand I 
are old friends, and can say hard things, 
sometimes, without getting affronted. 
Come, now: I'll bet a dollar that I'll get 
this next game.” 

“ A dollar! Meanness! I won’t play 
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for a dollar.” 

“ Five, then ; just as you please,” said 
Frank as he shifted the cards. 

The game was played, and Mary won. 
The five dollars paid out of young Tif- 
fany’s small purse hurt him sorely, but 
goaded him on. “I'll bet ten I beat 
next time!” hecried excitedly. ‘‘ Now, 
Reynolds, distribute.” 

The game was sharply played; but 
Frank again lost. Angry with himself 
and his companions, he drew back from 
thetable. ‘I declare,” said he, “ itisn’t 
fair! No more stakes forme! Why, 
I’ve lost the best part of my month’s al- 
lowance to-night !” 

“Don’t get angry,” said Mary coax- 
ingly. “Come, now, let’s play as we did 
before, for nothing. Come; it isn’t time 
for you to go home yet,” as she saw 
Frank making preparations for de- 
parture. 

But it was useless to urge: the young 
gentleman was not to be persuaded. 

He was too vexed to remain longer at 
the scene of his defeat; and yet, we are 
sorry to'say, his vexation was that of 
shame, and not of repentance. It would 
have been well for him had he been 
indignant at his own folly and wicked- 
ness, and clearly enough convinced of 
the danger of the ground upon which he 
had that evening, for the first time, 
stepped, to resolve never again to be 
guilty of a similar indiscretion. On the 
contrary, the excitement of the moment 
impelled him to the opposite determina- 
tion. “I'll play again some time, and 
I'll play until I beat! I’m not to be 
outdone by a girl!” 

Card-playing for Frank Tiffany had 
ceased to be an amusement: it had be- 
come a vice. A narrow bridge he had 
crossed, — very narrow, — only just the 
breadth of the word of a young and 
silly girl, who was looked upon as too 
negative a character to do either good 
or harm in the world. A narrow bridge 
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indeed ; but it had landed him in the 

enemy’s territory, where, a few hours 

since, he would have shuddered at the 

thought of finding himself; where his 

mother would not have believed it pos-’ 
sible for her son to be found, —among 

GAMBLERS. 

Are we choosing too harsh a word to 
be applied to young people of respecta- 
bility, of social culture and refinement, 
in Christian circles? We have been ac- 
customed to think of gamblers as a low, 
coarse, boisterous, intemperate, lawless 
class of the community, who have repu- 
diated religious teachings, shaken off 
domestic restraints, outlived social de- 
cencies, and are given over to’ fierce 
passions ; who find their pleasure in 
dens of corruption which are lighted up 
with the very fires of Pandemonium in 
struggling to overdo and undo their 
fellow-mortals, equally infatuated, but 
more unfortunate, than themselves. 
Into these vestibules of hell we know 
our sons are liable to be entrapped ; and 
we warn them with solemn earnestness 
to beware of their enticing approaches : 
“Enter not into the path of the wicked, 
and go not in the way of evil men. 
Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it, 
and pass away.” But what anxious 
mother has ever dreamed that the Tempt- 
ter of souls would lie in wait in a dea- 
con’s parlor, and use for his decoy the 
deacon’s daughter to make her son a 
gambler? Surely, as in the olden time, 
the subtle serpent now lurks in many a 
beautiful garden. 

Have we indeed chosen too harsh an 
epithet by which to denominate a pop- 
ular amusement? What is gambling ? 
Consult your dictionary, that settler of 
all word-disputes, young men and wo- 
men who pronounce us unduly severe. 
“Gamble: To play or game for money 
or other stake.” ‘* Game: To play for 
a stake or prize; to use cards, dice, 
billiards, or other instruments, accord- 
ing to certain rules, with a view to win 
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money or other thing waged upon the 
issue of the contest.” And what is the 
difference between playing a game of 
cards for a paper of sugar-plums, or. a 
hundred dollars ? for a pair of gloves, or 
a diamond ring? for a new hat, or a 
United-States bond ? for ten dollars, or 
ten thousand? The difference is surely 
not in the principle, nor in the eager 
appetite and excitement which move the 
players, but is only determined by the 
amount of pecuniary ability. Frank 
Tiffany would have staked a thousand 
dollars as soon as ten, if he had only 
possessed it, in his feverish desire and 
determination to be the victor in that 
second game. 

And is it true that negative charac- 
ters, so called, are harmless ? Mary was 
pronounced negative, and consequently 
innocent, because she seemed to lack 
the decision and strength of character 
to meet the issues of a moral question, 
to act up to the convictions of her un- 
derstanding. But did not her teacher, 
as we before suggested, misjudge in this 
matter? Is there not usually, in such 
cases, strength enough, only misdirect- 
ed, applied on the wrong side ? Those 
who are negative in the religious life are 
often woefully positive in the worldly. 
Negative Christians are apt to be pos- 
itive sinners. And there is danger for 
the young in contact even with those 
who are in reality negative or forceless 
in character, so long as their tendencies 
and preferences are earthward and self- 
ish. But the Word and Spirit of God 
do so effectually give “subtlety (true 
wisdom) to the simple” as to make the 
very weakest on the side of Christ a 
power to check evil and to encourage 
virtue. What a depth of meaning, which 
we are not wont to detect, in the asser- 
tion of the Lord Jesus, “He that is 
not with me is against me, and he that 
gathereth not with - me  scattereth 
abroad ” ! 

And, oh, what a power is put into the 
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hands of a young lady to do good or evil 
to her companions of the opposite sex! 
An invitation, a look, a smile, a gesture, 
a passing remark, from her, may turn the 
scale of a young man’s destiny for time 
and for eternity. ‘I smoke occasionally 
in the street,” says a young man with 
an apologetic manner as he is met by 
a lady of his acquaintance: “I don’t get 
any chance at home, mother is so op- 
posed to it.” — “Oh, pshaw!” exclaims 
the damsel with a toss of her head: 
“what’s the use of being so precise ? 
As for me, I like the smell of a’ cigar ; 
and you handle yours so gracefully,” she 
adds. It is enough; and the boy —he 
is not yet a man, or he would not be so 
impatient of maternal’restraint, or so 
susceptible to a girl’s flattery —is con- 
firmed in his pernicious practice, his 
wrong-doing impairing his spiritual life 
as surely as the poisonous gases from 
his cigar impoverish his vital energies. 
“J am ready to die to hear Forrest,” 
saysanother. “I can not myselfsee any 
harm ina good Shakspearian perform- 
ance.” —“ Then why don’t you go?” 
coolly asks the young lady at his side. 
“Oh! you know, our folks are opposed 
to such things. Father and mother 
think they are horribly wicked.” —“And, 
pray, do father and mother have to know 
everywhere you go?” The poisonous 
suggestion does its work ; and, the next 
evening, the two go together to the play. 
The sequence, so common in the history 
of our city-boys, is deception, extrava- 
gance, fraud, discovery, disgrace, ruin. 
Many a drunkard dates the beginning 
of a course of evil indulgence from a so- 
cial visit, or a wedding, or a New-Year’s 
call, when the wine-cup has been filled 
and offered by a dainty hand, seconded 
by the voice of persuasion or banter 
which could not be withstood. Or, it 
may be, he has been almost persuaded 
to ®elinquish an indulgence which is 
fast becoming a habit, and is just ready 
to put his signature to the temperance- 
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pledge, when the remark from a young 
woman by his side, ‘‘ How silly! now 
you are going to sign away your liberty, 
are you?” checks the good impulse, and 
sends him on his downward career with 
new and fearful impetuosity. 

And oh! young ladies, beware, beware, 
lest in a thoughtless moment you blight 
the temporal and eternal interests of 
your young friend by handing out for 
an evening’s pastime the well-worn 
pack of cards, adding to the amusement 
the intoxication of a stake. Beware 
for your own sakes also ; for the record 
of current events bears to us too fre- 
quently the news of homes broken up, 
domestic joys blasted, characters ruined, 
and hopes for ever withered, by the 
gambling of women who call themselves, 
and are called in common parlance, la- 
dies. 

Frank Tiffany was a student in his 
last year at the Academy, looking 
forward with eagerness and pride to his 
entrance into college. His father was 
a rich man, but prudent. He knew the 
worth of money ; for he had earned it. 
He knew its danger, from the multiplied 
examples he daily saw of its misuse. 
He endeavored, therefore, in the man- 
agement of his sons, to avoid equally 
extravagance and penuriousness ; to im- 
part to them a right estimate of the 
practical value of wealth ; and, by trust- 
ing them with a moderate sum for their 
minor expenses, to teach them how to 
make a good use of money. He had 
already successfully piloted three over 
the dangerous shoals and quicksands of 
youth to a vigorous and worthy man- 
hood. Frank alone remained in the 
hazardous pass: would he reach the 
open sea of life unharmed ? 

He furnished all his son’s needful ex- 
penses, at the same time giving him an al- 
lowance of thirty dollars a month for per- 
sonals ; a sum which he judged sufficient 
for a young man of temperate habits, and 
which surely he would not have intrust- 
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ed to one in whose principles he could 
not put confidence. “It was enough,” 
he said, ‘ to pay his fares and fees, and 
furnish pencils,” and not enough to 
prove a temptation ; and so it had been 
thus far. But now, after the unfortunate 
evening which we have described, what 
was the pittance of thirty dollars a 
month to Frank? By dint of saving in 
things where he had always been ac- 
customed hitherto to a pleasant freedom, 
and by inventing excuses not altogether 
truthful for getting additional means, 
aided by the winnings with which chance 
occasionally favored him, he managed to 
keep himself solvent, though not free 
from a depressing care and anxiety 
which seriously impeded his studies and 
his cheerfulness. 

For that was by no means the last, it 
was only the beginning, of his gambling 
career. Every evening now that he 
could possibly spend at the deacon’s, 
without exciting unpleasant remarks or 
inquiries at home, found him engaged 
in a feverish contest at the card-table. 
Nor was that the only scene of his 
dangerous amusement. He introduced 
gambling among his fellow-students ; 
and in the recess, or at the close of the 
daily session, a select quartet might 
often be seen in a private apartment of 
one or the other, dealing out those “ bits 
of pasteboard,” so fascinating, so sedu- 
cing, so ruinous. 

Who would ever imagine such little 
things the instruments of so much harm 
and misery? Who invented cards? 
Who first devised gambling? What 
individual, now far beyond the reacl® 
of our crimination, put in motion this 
machinery of evil? And as he now 
looks out upon the earth, in every cor- 
ner of which may be found these mes- 
sengers of Satan, what are his self-re- 
proaches, his bitter lamentations ? 

But no young person can pursue such 
acourse as that upon which Frank Tif- 
fany was now fairly launched, and not 
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suffer. His whole character was fast de- 
teriorating. Gradually he was losing his 
sense of honor, his personal ambition and 
self-respect, his love for his mother, his 
deference for his father, the restraining 
influence of home, regard for his teachers, 
his diligence and fidelity in daily duties ; 
and, though no one knew exactly what 
was the matter, all his friends at home 
and at school spoke of him as changed. 
So surely the infection of evil worked in 
his moral system, and, like the canker- 
worm in the heart of the tree, was fast 
consuming the life of virtue within him. 

Thus he went to college, — not as his 
father and mother had fondly hoped, 
and as he, one year before, would have 
believed, strong in principle and con- 
scious integrity, and ready to enter 
with energy into his course of study, 
fortified against the manifold tempta- 
tions that beset the young student, but 
predisposed to evil, open to temptation, 
ready to shirk duty and defy hw. He 
was prepared, not to do as much as pos- 
sible to merit the approbation of friends 
and teachers, and to win the confidence 
and love of the good, but to enjoy him- 
self as much as possible, and still keep 
on the safe side of censure and disci- 
pline, — a low, beggarly standard for any 
young person in any relation or sphere 
of life. 

That Frank Tiffany’s college course 
ended in disgrace, need not, therefore, be 
matter of surprise. Removed from for- 
mer restraints, he here gave himself up 
to the indulgence of his mad appetite. 
Tasks were neglected until the last mo- 
ment, and then performed imperfectly 
or by stealthy artifice. The legitimate 
hours of sleep were intrenched on; and, 
worse than all, the lassitude of the morn- 
ing was repaired by unlawful stimulants. 
It is almost impossible for a young man 
to gamble, and not drink. The two 
vices go together as naturally as theft 
and falsehood. The stimulus of liquor is 
applied to quicken the faculties before 
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the game, and to drown the sense of » 
loss, or intensify the exhilaration of suc- 
cess after it. The re-action, too, of the 
eager excitement incident to playing, 
which reveals itself in a corresponding 
languor and prostration when the ex- 
citment is past, is more quickly relieved 
by the intoxicating draught than by 
any other method known to the trans- 
gressor. For young men of irregular 
and vicious habits are not the class to 
study rules of health, the laws of action 
and re-action, and, obedient to Nature, 
to rest after undue physical or mental 
exertion until the vital force has time 
to recuperate. No: excess must follow 
excess, until body and mind both suc- 
cumb, and sink in hopeless misery. 

But there were still hours, in the sol- 
emn night, in days of darkness and in- 
disposition, and on the quiet Sabbath, — 
which he had not yet dared to appropri- 
ate to his reckless pleasures, — when 
Conscience would be heard. With piti- 
less voice she upbraided and warned, 
and sounded with alarming distinctness 
her “ Turn ye, turn ye!” in his ears. 
There was but one way by which he 
could stop her deafening remonstrances, 
—only one,—and that not legitimate 
or satisfactory. It was the same by 
which Adam and Eve once vainly tried 
to meet the accusing voice in the gar- 
den: “ The woman” —‘“ The serpent 
beguiled me, and I did eat.” The mut- 
tered curse upon his fair tempter was 
all the relief this poor victim of evil 
could gain. A poor relief, indeed, to 
cry out in his agony, “ That innocent 
Mary Hardy! Innocent, indeed! She 
is the cause of all my misery !” 

A sort of outward decorum was, how- 
ever, maintained by young Tiffany 
through a series of terms. When any 
wrong or delinquency was noticed, he 
was reprimanded andcounseled. Teach- 
ers and parents united in their efforts in 
seeming to watch his footsteps, in warn- 
ing him of temptation, and encouraging 
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him in all right paths, but, not discern- 
ing the root of the evil, knew not just 
where to apply the reforming ax. Alas! 
how deadly are secret sins ! 

One day, in the second year of his 


college-life, young Tiffany dropped in“ 


with a classmate at Johnson’s fora pack 
of cards. 

“Here’s a new lot, just in,” said 
Johnson; “a handsome article too. I 
have just purchased of this young man.” 
And Frank turned to meet the open, fine 
face and manly figure of a young gen- 
tleman, apparently but little older than 
himself. 

“Mr. Tiffany,” added the store-keep- 
er, laying his hand familiarly on Frank’s 
shoulder, and addressing the other, “is 
one of my best customers. J’ll warrant 
you, he will have the handling of more 
sets of your cards than any one in town.” 

“He must be a fine player, then,” re- 
turned the person addressed, ‘‘if, in 
accordance with the old proverb, ‘ prac- 
tice makes perfect.” 

“He enjoys that reputation,” an- 
swered Johnson. ‘Suppose you test 
your respective merits: my office is at 
your disposal.” 

The invitation was not unwelcome to 
either party. Preliminaries were ar- 
ranged, and the players were soon seat- 
ed. Atest game was played ; the stran- 
ger declaring it exceedingly well done, 
and that Frank, especially, was an ex- 
pert. 

“And I consider myself a judge in 
these matters,’ he remarked aside to 
the store-keeper. “ It is my profession ; 
and I think I can detect the fine points 
in a player as quickly as any one. — Let’s 
' try another,” said he, addressing the 
circle, “and, this time, for a trifling 
stake ;” at the same time, putting down 
a hundred-dollar note upon the table. 

The money as well as the flattery 
stimulated young Tiffany ; for his purse 
was lean just at that moment, and the 
prospect of replenishing it was good. 
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He bent every faculty to the game, 
which he won ; and, slipping the money 
into his pocket with a chuckle of self- 
gratulation, warned by a sounding bell, 
was about to withdraw. But he was 
not permitted to retire yet. By urgent 
entreaties and manifold compliments, 
he was persuaded, in spite of bells and 
lessons, to try “just one more,” which 
his antagonist declared, in apparent des- 
peration, he must play in justice to him- 
self, to retrieve his fallen fortunes, stak- 
ing five hundred dollars on its issue. 
This, too, Frank won. Elated with his 
good fortune, and intoxicated with the 
flatteries his new friend incessantly and 
artfully administered, he was induced 
to try his luck yet again. This time, the 
stake was doubled ; and Frank, assured 
of victory, was nothing loath to add thus 
largely to his treasury. He had never 
played for so great a sum; but to-day 
he was drunk with-success, and in a 
frenzy of excitement. 

He played, and lost. Did he suspect 
a trick? Did he know the arts of the 
gambler? Did he once think, that, un- 
der this handsome exterior of the gen- 
tleman, there lurked a soul as black and 
icy as death? A villain, foul as perdi- 
tion, was this new friend, whose dusimess 
it was to entrap the young, to ruin the in- 
nocent, to fleece, and to destroy. With 
him, a play at cards was not the game of 
chance it was to others, but of knowl- 
edge deep and dark as hell. Every 
mark upon those bits of paste-board 
were as well read by him as the letters 
of the alphabet ; the back of each like 
the writing of a familiar guide-board. 
He lured his victims with bland man- 
ners and honeyed words to their own 
destruction, cheating them with easy 
successes, blinding them with smooth 
and pleasant encomiums, until into the 
pithe had digged for them they slid with 
certainty of ruin. 

What was Frank Tiffany’s condition 
that evening? Involved in debt, sure 
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of disgrace at college and at home, con- 
science-smitten, furious with passion, 
hopeless of relief, was he fit for study ? 
Could he compose his mind to the dem- 
onstration of mathematical. problems, 
or the study of science or philosophy ? 
With speedy judgment and sure retri- 
bution staring him in the face, what 
could he do? What did he do but fly 
to the intoxicating bowl to drown in 
copious draughts his conscience and his 
reason? The time for recitation found 
him drunk upon the floor of his room. 

Two days after, in moody silence, he 
was pacing the floor of his apartment in 
his father’s house. 

“ My son, my son! ” cried the strong 
man in his grief; “my youngest, my 
best! You are bringing my ‘ gray hairs 
with sorrow to the grave.’” 

The mother wept and prayed and ex- 
horted by turns. “O Frank! if you 
had only told your mother when you 
were first tempted to go astray, she 
might have helped you to resist the 
tempter. Where could you have con- 
tracted these fearful habits? When I 
watched your steps so closely, how could 
the snares have escaped my eye? O 
my son, my son!” 

To the lamentations of the mother, 
and the reproaches of the father, fora 
long time he remained insensible.- Not 
a word transpired by which the secret 
of these evil beginnings, which both 
parents were so eager to trace, could be 
discovered. A settled gloom and de- 
spair seemed to have taken possession 
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of the once lively and brilliant young 
man. His long course of excitement and 
dissipation had unnerved him. Health 
of body and of mind seemed equally im- . 
paired.. The mother, forgetting herown 
pain, strove by kindness and cheer- 
ful surroundings to win back her prodi- 
gal to hope and amendment, but in vain. 

One day she was sitting in his room, 
as was her wont, sewing, and listening 
to a book she had persuaded him to read 
aloud to her. At the sound of a pass- 
ing carriage, she turned her head to 
the window. 

“There goes the-bridal party to the 
church!” she exclaimed. “I forgot to 
tell you, Frank, that your old friend, 
Mary Hardy, is to be married to-day to 
Col. Fg 

“ Mother, stop ! don’t mention her!” 
fiercely ejaculated her son. She turned 
to see his face pallid with an unaccount- 
able agitation. 

“ May the curse of the Lord follow 

her!” he muttered at length with lips 
compressed with passion. ‘ She has 
ruined me!” 
* The mother’s terrified gaze was fixed 
questioningly upon her son... Speechless 
with horror at the awful imprecation, 
she waited an explanation. 

“The good, innocent little girl!” he 
uttered with another oath. “She made 
me a gambler! She has killed my 
body! . She has sent my soul to per- 
dition! I shall face her there some 
day,—~I SHALL FACE HER THERE!” 


WEE MEGGIE FORSYTHE AND THE MUCKLE WISDOM. 


BY MRS. J. D. CHAPLIN. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue longed-for hour came at length 
when Meggie was to go to the minister’s 
to receive the gift of “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 


ress,” and to tell him the simple story 
of her simple life. It was no small 
work to fit her out for such a rare visit ; 
and all Mistress Janet’s finery of by- 
gone days was laid under tribute for the 
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occasion. The good woman was neither 
weak nor vain; but her new views about 
dressing so as to honor God were now 
to be carried out toward his servant. 
“Ye maun wear yer best and conduct 
yer best, bairn,” she said ; “ rememberin’ 
what an honor it is for a poor thing like 
ye to stand before the Lord’s servant, 
and to talk wi’ him. Answer a’ his 
questions wi’ a courtesy ; and say ‘Yes, 
sir,’ to him, and to his lady, ‘Yes, 
ma’am,’ like bairns that have had good 
schuling ; and not say ‘ Ay, gentleman,’ 
‘ Ay, mistress,’ like the rough wee anes 
o’ the dirty wynds about us.” 

It did not take half as long to get 
Moses off to the fair as it did to array 
this happy child for her visit. Mistress 
Janet took a rusty key from a nail in her 
closet, and unlocked a little wooden 
trunk that contained the treasures of 
her youth, which had not seen the light 
since the death of her dear brother Rob. 
She drew forth a blue gauze veil, which 
she tied on the little straw bonnet; and 
a highly-colored shawl and scarf, which 
were wrapped round the queer little 
form. <A black-silk work-bag of gen- 
erous dimensions, on which was wrought 
a pair of most unearthly-looking birds 
in red and blue yarn, was hung on 
Meggie’s arm; and, when a clean 
checked apron was tied about her, Mis- 
tress Janet held her protégée off at 
arm’s-length, and pronounced her “com- 
pleted.” 

Meggie made quite a little stir as 
she passed through the wynd. Some of 
the children called after her, ‘“ She’s 
proud!” others cried, ‘See how bonnie 
and rich!” and those less envious than 
the first, and less disinterested than the 
others, cried, “ Ha’ ye any good thing to 
eat in yer pouch ?” 

Meggie was not lifted above her fel- 
lows by her new importance: so she 
scattered nods and smiles to the right 
and the left as she went on saying, “ I’ll 
tell ye a’ the gran’ things that I see and 
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hear when I come back i’ the gloam- 
in’.”? 

When she rang at the door of Mr. 
Adair’s house, her heart began to flut- 
ter, all was so grand there. ‘The door- 
knob was silver ; and so was the plate, 
on which she could read plainly, ADAIR. 
But the smile of the servant assured 
her; and she was told to walk up stairs. 

She was expected; and Mrs. Adair 
had set all things out to interest her in 
the nursery. Pictures and blocks, toys 
and books, were so many and so new, 
as almost to bewilder her; and, when 
young Master Adair attempted that 
game so natural to boys, — showing 
off, —he brought Meggie to her feet, 
and cast the toys into the shade. He 
sprang most furiously into the saddle of 
a very wild Arabian charger, who stood 
upon his scarlet rockers, with mouth 
and nostrils distended, and mane flying 
to the wind. He laid the whip most 
unmercifully on to the well-worn skin of 
his hobby, and cried, “Get up, sir!” as 
if in a towering passion. 

Now, Meggie’s walks had never been 
extended to that portion of the city 
where such horses as this were stalled ; 
and she was a little startled by the 
strong resemblance it bore to life. She 
looked in surprise from young master 
to his mother, and then asked, “ Surely 
there canna’ be life in the beast?” 

“Oh, no, my child!” said the lady: 
“he’s only a hobby-horse, that goes as 
Willie rocks him.” 

“Then why has he mouth and teeth, 
if he’s neither to eat, nor yet to bite? 
And, if he has neither life nor sense, 
what for does the lad beat him? He 
canna’ ken a stripe fra’ a pat,” said 
Meggie. 

Mrs. Adair explained the use of this 
wild animal ; and also showed Meggie a 
large doll, which opened and closed its 
eyes and raised its arms by her pulling 
wires, which was also new to the child, 
who had seen only aprons rolled up for 
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dolls, or, at best, a two-penny thing 
made of pasteboard, which bore more 
resemblance to a baboon than to a 
baby. 

When her curiosity was somewhat 
satisfied, Meggie looked about anx- 
iously for a moment, and then asked, 
“But where’s the menister, leddy? I 
cam’ to see him, and to hear about yon 
man, in a book, wi’ the huge burden, 
and how he got rid o’t, and how he 
made his way through the wilderness.” 

“ He'll soon be here, child,” said the 
lady. “He’s gone to a funeral now.” 

“A funeral! Gudeness me!” cried 
Meggie: “ wha’s dead zow ?” 

Mrs. Adair could scarcely help smil- 
ing at such a question in acity; but she 
told Meggie, that, in a large church like 
her husband’s, there were very often 
funerals. ‘“ But a few days since,” she 
said, “he attended one in your own 
wynd ; did he not?” 

“Oh, ay, leddy!—I should say, Yes, 
mum. It was when auld Jock Sanders 
was buried, — him that had a whole life 
full o’ sins forgive him at the eleventh 
hour, and saw heaven afore he left 
earth. He saw the angel’s robes on my 
dear Mistress Janet, when to us she 
looked in her workin’-claes; and he 
saw her face shine like it was ane 0’ 
the holy anes above. O mum! it was 
a wonderfw’ work the Lord o’ glory did 
for puir Jock! It made us that happy, 
that we love him far mair now than 
afore it.” ) 

* Ah! here comes Mr. Adair,” said 
the lady as the front-door closed and a 
step was heard on the stairway. 

Meggie was so delighted, that she for- 
got fora moment her reverence for the 
man of God, and, grasping his hand in 
both of her own, cried, ‘* Dear menister, 
I’m come, as ye bid me, to tell ye how 
the Lord o’ glory took me out o’ the 
poor-house in the wynd, and made me 
rich and gran’ wi’ ane that has a Bible 


o’ her ain, and wha talks wi’ God as if 
he belonget to her.” 

When she stopped to take breath, she 
remembered her instructions to be mod- 
est, and not to speak till she was bidden : 
and, covered with blushes, she sank 
into a little chair, saying, “I’m e’en too 
bold, sir; forgettin’ that ye’re far more 
than an ordinary fine gentleman. Mis- 
tress Janet says it’s the honorablest 
place at all to stand before the Lord and 
get his bidding, and then do it.” 

“My child,” said Mr. Adair, “ we all 
stand before the Lord to get his bidding, 
and must do what he commands. I am 
a big servant, and you are a small one ; 
but one must do his work as faithfully 
as the other, and will receive the same 
reward from his hand. I want you to 
tell us all about your little life, and where 
you first heard of Mrs. Adair. What 
was the name of the boy who taught 
you your letters in that odd way?” 

** Donnie Marchie, sir. Have ye for- 
got sa soon? He’s the wisest and 
larnedest lad that is at a’. He can read 
aff quite fast, wi’out haltin’ at long 
words ; and he can spell words as long 
as yer fing-er, and write his name, and 
make a’ the figures. And he kens a’ 
about the land, and the sea, and the 
mountains, and the rivers. Why, sir, 
he’s just fearfu’ wise! He kens as 
much as a menister, though he doe’na’ 
mak’ sa much noise about it; and o’ 
course its na’ Aoly larnin’ that he has.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Adair smiled at this 
innocence ; and the lady asked, “ Does 
this wise Donnie go to St. Andrew’s 
church, my child ?” 

“Ay; or raither, Yes, mum,” re- 
plied Meggie, remembering her lesson 
in politeness: “whiles he goes there; 
and whiles he goes to the Relief Chapel ; 
and whiles he goes to the Methodists’ 
bodies; and whiles he gets weary 0’ 
goin’ anywhere at a’, and’bides at hame, 
breakin’ the Sabbath wi’ pitchin’ pen- 
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nies and bouncin’ ball wi’ rude lads in 
the wynd.” 

“But why does he run about. this 
way ?” asked Mrs. Adair. 

“Omum! it’s to share the compli- 
ment round, sa to encourage a’ the dif- 
fer menisters, and, at the same time, to 
get new claes fra’ each, —all these ones 
is sa proud to gi’e them to Donnie, 
he’s sic a wise lad! JZ ha’ never gi’en 
him claes; but I ha? blacket his shoes 
monie a time, and been kicket in the 
face for it too. Ye ken that ye ance gi’e 
claes and shoes to the Marchies. I’m 
the puir lone bairn.ye was sa kind to 
there; and J’ll ne’er forget the favor 0’ 
the shoes I didna’ get.” 

If Mistress Janet had been there, she 
would have pulled Meggie’s sleeve, as a 
hint to be silent ; but these new friends 
encouraged her to go on, that thus they 
might draw out the history of her short, 
sad life. 

And they did it, from the hour that 
her first friend, Mistress Jessie Burns, 
was called away, till the present time. 
They heard of her fears, her sufferings, 
and her toils; and. then of her removal 
from. them all to ‘that bonnie hame 
high amang the clouds, where was 
every thing on arth to eat, and where 
God ’bode day and night beside them.” 
They heard of the quiet, holy life of 
Janet McVey, and of the power she had 
with God, who, Meggie said, ‘did a’ 
she asket o’ him for hersel’ or the nee- 
bors.” They heard of the way in which 
the Mighty One of Jacob had stooped 
to converse with this weak child; and 
how he had taken her into his own 
keeping, and made her live a queen ; 
and how he had removed ‘a’ fear o’ the 
dark grave, and made it bonnie, bonnie, 
wi’ his love, and the promise, that, by 
passing through it, she should go to 
himself, and ’bide ever beside him, and 
never grieve him more for ever.” 

“ And you are so rich and happy now, 
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Meggie,” said Mr. Adair, “that you 
want nothing more?” 

“Oh, ay, sir! I want ove thing mair,” 
she replied, looking up earnestly in his 
face; ‘‘and I’ll never rest till I get it.” 

«« And what is that, my child ?” asked 
the good man. 

“J want sin put awa’, sir,’ answered 
Meggie; “ awa’ off sa far, that I can 
ne’er see nor feel it mair.” 

“ And where is this sin that troubles 
you, Meggie ?” asked her friend. 

“The worst part o’t is here wi’in me, 
sir. _ It’s a’ that troubles my bonnie life. 
I feel it makin’ me forget the Lord, and 
raisin’ my anger when I’m ill used in 
the schule, and makin’ me hate the lads 
wha used to spill my water and over- 
throw mysel’; and whiles it makes me 
fa’ asleep at my. prayers, and hasten too 
fast wi’? my chapter, and many such evil 
ways that the Lord is ill pleased wi’ ; 
and I canna’ be pleased unless he’s 
pleased.” 

“ And do you see sin anywhere else 
besides in your own heart, Meggie?” 
asked Mr. Adair, surprised at the ten- 
der conscience of this weak child. 

“ Oh, ay, sir! The whole wynd is fw’ 
o’ sin; and, when I’m comin’ hame fra’ 
schule, I run fast into the house and up 
to our roomie wi’ my fingers fast in my 
ears, that I canna’ hear the name o’ the 
Lord ta’en in vain. Donnie’s faither 
drinks whisky, and_uses evil words ; Bill 
Grey steals yarn fra’ the dryin’-poles 0’ 
the mill; and the Dale lads fights ane 
wi’ anither. Anda’ that mak’s my heart 
sa sair, that I ga into our wee closet, and 
cry; and I ask Mistress Janet if the 
Lord will be angered if I ask him to 
tak’ me to himsel’, where’s na sin at a’.” 

“ And has good Mistress Janet been 
able to teach you much from the Scrip- 
tures with all her work?” asked Mr. 
Adair. 

“O sir, she’s teached me warlds 0’ 
larnin’!” exclaimed Meggie, whose 
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memory for facts was very strong, but 
who made sad work with points of time 
and location. “ And, sir,’? she contin- 
ued, ‘‘ye’d just be astonished to hear 
the wonderfu’ things that’s happened in 
the Highlands, when she was young, in 
answer to prayer, —just miracles, sir.” 

“Can’t you tell us about them, Meg- 
gie? They will all be new to us,” said 
Mr. Adair. 

“Ay, gentle, — nay, but 
Yes, siy, if ye think I’m na’ 
talkin’ too much afore sic 
grand folk; because Mis- 
tress Janet wud be ill pleased 
if I forgot my lesson, — 
to speak only when I was 
spoke to.” 

“Tt is right for you to talk 
when I bid you do so, child,” 


said the minister. ‘ Now 
tell me what wonderful 
things happened in the 


Highlands when your good 
mother was young,” 
“Weil, sir, once there 
was a fine auld menister (a 
Kirk menister, 0’ course) 
used go about the country 
afoot, a-preachin’, and tak- 
in’ a servant-lad along wi’ 
him for company; and, 
when he’d come to the parts 
where Mistress Janet lived, 
he’d put up ata farmhouse 
near by wi’ a kind lady that 
keepet a sma’ room just for 
him. This farmer’s wife 
had ane boy, and no child at a’ be- 
side; and they set their heart quite on 
him.’ One day, when the farmer was 
out in the fields wi’ his men cuttin’ bar- 
ley or flax or the like, this little lad was 
wi’ them at play; and a’ o’ a sudden 
he went to his faither, and cried, 
‘Faither, faither! I’ve an ache in my 
head!’ So the farmer’s lad took him 
into the house in his arms, and the 
mother held him on her lap; but, afore 
VOL. Iv. 15 
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they got their dinner, he was dead. The 
poor mother thought sa much o’ the 
auld menister that used to come about, 
that she tuk the dead laddie and laid 
him on his bed, and left him there; 
and then she bid a servant-lad saddle a 
donkey for her, and she set off for the 
far-away place where he was. When he 
saw her coming, he sent his servant-lad 


‘im 
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to meet her, and to ask her was she 
weel; and she said she was. Then he 
asket, ‘Is yer husband weel, and yer 
child too?’ And she said, ‘We’re a’ 
quite weel, I thank ye.’ But, when she 
got to the menister, he saw she was 
troublet, and asked her, and: so got the 
whole story. He offered to send his lad 
back wi’ her ; but she wud na’ go back 
wi’out himsel’. Then he went wi’ her; 
and, when he saw the dead laddie on his 
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bed, he shut the door, and ca’ed on God, 
and kissed the cauld lips, and put his 
warm hands on the cauld anes, and 
prayed again and again; and, ere lang, 
the laddie openet his eyes, and cam’ 
back to life. And then the menister 
gi’e him back to his mither as ’live as 
ever. Now, sir, that is as true as the 
Bible itsel’ ; and isn’t it a lovely story ?” 

Mr. and Mrs. Adair had seen from 
the first what story they were to hear: 
but they had not the -heart to stop the 
child; and, besides that, they wanted 
to hear the old story in her new words. 
Then the minister said, “ That is indeed 
a beautiful story, Meggie ; but Mistress 
Janet got it from the Bible, and not 
from the Highlands.” ’ 

“ Gudeness, sir! that could never be; 
because the Bible was writ afore the 
Highlands, or e’en Mistress Janet her- 
sel’, was made,” said Meggie in great 
confusion of times. 

Then Mr. Adair led the way to his 
library, that he might read of the rais- 
ing of the Shunamite’s son to her there. 
When he opened the door, she threw 
up both hands, crying, “ Gudeness me! 
I didna’ think there was sa monie 
beoks jn a’ the warld togither! Do ye 
keep a store, sir?” 

When Mr. Adair, bad finished the 
reading.of the miracle, Meggie was con- 
vinced, and asked with a look of dis- 
appointment, “And didna’ yon ither 
menister ga up in a chariot o’ fire fra’ 
the Highlands, either?” 

“ No, Meggie: both these miracles 
were wrought in a land far away, in the 
direction where the sun rises, in the 
land where God made the first man, and 
where Jesus lived and died,” said Mr. 
Adair. q 

“ Gudeness me! and was it in them 
lands, too, that the Widow McCulloch 
got back herson by prayer, when she had 
thought him long dead and at the bot- 
tom of the sea? And was it there that 
God rewarded David Dodd for his 
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mercy to the puir by savin’ his crops 
fra’ the flood, when the fields o’ Alech 
Niss, that robbet widows’ houses, was 
overflowed, and the grain a’ mil- 
dewed ?” 

“T’ve no doubt, my child, these were 
true stories of the Highlands ; but here 
is the book I promised to give you, and 
which I hope you will read aloud to 
your good friend at home.” 

And he took from a high shelf a new 
and gayly-bound copy of “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” in which he wrote “ Margaret 
Forsythe McVey,” which, he told Meg- 
gie, was hereafter to be her real name. 
Then he showed her the pictures of 
poor Christian in his different struggles 
till he got through the river, and stood, 
with his feet firmly fixed, in the celestial 
city. This, with three illustrated vol- 
umes of simple tales, he gave her, with 
the charge that she must gather the 
children of the wynd about her, and 
read the latter to them after school- 
hours. 

“But I’m afeard they'll tak’ them 
a’ away from me; for they’re a’ to be 
waitin’ me in the wynd this day to hear 
o’ my grand visit,” replied Meggie. 

“JT will give you a bag full of colored 
cards and picture-books to divide among 
them,” said Mr. Adair; “and you may 
tell them that each one who comes to 
St. Andrew’s Sunday School for six 
months shall have a present of the 
same large books.” 

~“Gudeness me! The whole wynd 
will come; for the bairns there fight 
like tigers about a pictur’-book,” said 
Meggie. 

When Mr. Adair had talked to Meg- 
gie a few moments longer, Mrs. Adair 
called her back to the nursery, where” 
she had a tiny tablé spread for her, that 
she might take supper, and return home 
before dark. Master Willie ate his own 
bread and milk beside her, and did the 
honors of the table in a most gracious 
manner; returning several times to the 
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subject of the hobby-horse, and giving 
her fresh assurance that it could neither 
bite nor run away. 

When Meggie went away, she bore, 
besides the books, a neat white apron 
as a present to Mistress Janet, with a 
request from Mrs. Adair for a visit. 

The sun had set before Meggie en- 
tered the wynd; but the children, 
headed by the adventurous Donnie, 
were waiting her, and whiling away the 
time by pulling each other’s hair and 
throwing stones. As Meggie had ex- 
pected, they made a rush at the bun- 
dle and the bag, crying, “ Did they gi’e 
ye sweeties or cake?” : 

“Nay, but books; and there’s ane 
for each o’ ye, if ye’ll but let me tak’ 
them out wi’out pushin’ me down,” she 
replied. 

Donnie, who always acted either in 
character of assailant or champion, 
now came to the rescue, and began 
dealing his blows to the right and the 
left, and crying, “Ga aff, and let the 
lassie ha’ peace to gi’e ye what’s in 
the pouch !” : 

“ Oo, dinna ye smite them, Donnie !” 
she cried. “They’re a’ kind, and only 
wantin’ their gifts fra’ the menister.” 

Under the protecting wing of her 
young knight, Meggie took a seat on 
the steps of a house, and dealt out her 
treasures, with the invitation to Sunday 
school and the promise of reward. As 
she had prophesied, all the wynd was 
ready to’ go for the books; and, without 
further hinderance, she passed on to her 
home at the end of the court. 

She was all aglow with excitement, 
scarcely knowing where to begin her 
wondrous tale, when she threw open the 
door of the room. But a sight so 
strange met her ‘eye there, that she 
closed it again in confusion, and stood 
outside, till Mistress Janet, radiant with 
smiles, came out and led her in. Of all 
the wonders that could have befallen 
them, the sight that met her eyes now 
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was the greatest. There sat a man, a 
stout, rosy young man, crowned with 
bright brown curls! He wore a shep- 
herd’s coat, with short-clothes, long 
gray stockings, and steel buckles. On 
a peg hung his shepherd’s plaid; and on 
a stout oaken staff which stood in the 
corner was hung a Highland shepherd’s 
“bonnet.” 

Mistress Janet took Meggie by the 
hand, and, leading her up to the 
stranger, said, “ Now, lassie, gi’e a wel- 
come to yer cousin. This is young 
Tammas, the son o’ my brother Tam- 
mas at the hame-cot, where we were to 
gang togither when we’d get leisure fra’ 
the wark 0’ the mill. He’s cam’ now to 
tak’ us wi’ him, not only to the hame in 
the Highlands, but likewise to the 
islands off in the sea, where he’s gain’ 
fra’ ane to the ither to pasture the sheep. 
We'll ga in the same boat wi’ the 
lambies, and ye can feed them and 
nurse them; and ye can walk wi’ yer 
bare feet on the bright sand, and see 
the wonderfu’ works o’ the Lord on the 
mighty deep when the winds rise and 
the seas roar.— But however did ye iver 
find us out, Tammas?” asked the good 
woman, turning a look full of pride on 
the young shepherd. “McKenzie’s 
Wynd is a sma’, worthless place, that 
few, a stane’s-throw aff, wud be able to 
direct you to.” 

“ We first wrote a letter, and directed 
it here,” replied Tammas, “but got no 
answer. Then we got a carrier to in- 
quire ; but he brought back word that 
the Provost himsel’ never heard of 
either ye or of this wynd. So then, as 
there was a lugger to set sail fra’ the 
nearest port, and as I’d ne’er seen the 
great warld, baith parents said, ‘Let 
Tammas gang himsel’ and seek her 
out. And sa I did, and inquired on 
landin’ for a’ the mills where they weave 
blue yarn; for ye mind ye’d told us 
about the neebors ca’in’ ye ‘ Blue Janet.’ 
I got ye wi’ verra little trouble ; and now: 
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I just feel as if I was back under the 
mither’s wing again.” 

“And is it na’ a new thing for ye to 
ga alone to the islands wi’ the sheep, 
Tammas?” asked Mistress Janet. 

“Ay, quite new; and that’s why 
they’ll na’ let me ga wi’out a mither. 
I’m a sad, careless lad: and my mither 
said I’ll sleep on the sands and neglect 
my proper food, and sa get the rheuma- 
tiz as Sandy did; and that she’d na’ let 
me ga for the value 0’ a’ the earl’s flocks, 
unless ye wud gang wi’ me and be my 
mither for the summer. It will do ye 
and the lassie warlds 0’ good, besides 
gi’in’ ye pleasure ; for these islands are 
wonderful places. They are bleak and 
barren enough now; but, ages ago, they 
were inhabited ; and every stane has a 
story o’ its ain.” 

“And how long time will ye gi’e me 
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to settle my sma’ affairs afore ye tak’ 
me aff, Tammas?” asked Mistress 
Janet. 

“T’ve got a week to see the sights in 
and to do a little business for the nee- 
bors ; and about that, time the lugger is 
to return, and we’re a’ to sail in her. 
We'll pass a week at the hame-cot in 
preparations before we ga to the islands, 
then,” said Tammas. 

Meggie was at first greatly annoyed 
at the thought of her “bonnie hame” 
being invaded and occupied for a whole 
week by a man; for her experience had 
taught her to look on men as the bane 
of home. But, before she had got 
through telling of her visit and listening 
to Tammas’s comments on her books, 
she was charmed with her new relation 
as well as with the prospect before her 
of a summer in the Scottish isles. 


HYMNS. 


“ROCK OF AGES, CLEFT FOR ME.” 


Tuts hymn has been claimed for 
Charles Wesley. Mr. Watson, a high 
authority in hymnology, asserts it to 
be Wesley’s in an article published in 
“The Wesleyan Magazine” for 1832, 
and gives his reasons for so doing. 
The hymn is found in Toplady’s “ Col- 
lection of Psalms and Hymns,” and also 
in the volume of his collected works. 
But, as one or two hymns known to be 
written by Mr. Wesley are contained in 
the latter as well as the former, the fact, 
it is argued, can not be regarded as de- 
cisive. Mr. Burgess, author of “ Wes- 
leyan Hymnology,” however, is decid- 
edly of opinion, that, in this case, Mr. 
Watson is wrong; that the hymn in 
question is Toplady’s, and not Wesley’s. 
Mr. Creamer, in his “ History of the 
Methodist Hymn-Book,” concedes the 
same, though very reluctantly and un- 


graciously. His attempt to fasten the 
charge of plagiarism on Toplady is un- 
worthy of him and the truly valuable 
book in which the attempt is made. 
“J have seen,” says Mr. Burgess, in a 
manuscript letter quoted by Mr. Crea- 
mer, — and the letter was before him as 
he wrate,—‘“I have seen the hymn, 
‘Rock of Ages,’ in Toplady’s Collec- 
tion ; and i think the four verses appear- 
ing there were the original as composed 
by Toplady.” 

The first verse he believes originally 
ended thus, — 


‘Be of sin the double cure ; 
Save (?) me from its guilt and power,” — 


and thinks these savor of Toplady 
rather than of Wesley, as does the 
third line of the second verse, — 


Naked come to Thee for dress.” 


STUDIES IN HYMNS. 


The doctrine of the hymn, indeed, 
throughout, is Calvinistic rather than 
Arminian. Furthermore, there is no 
positive proof whatever that Charles 
Wesley wrote the hymn. It is not 
found in any of the publications of the 
Wesley brothers, John and Charles ; or, 
at least, in none containing their own 
productions simply. It stands in the 
Methodist hymn-book, with a few ver- 
bal alterations, as it appeared in Mont- 
gomery’s ‘Christian Psalmist,” by whom 
it was undoubtedly curtailed and amend- 
ed; or, if not’ by him, then by some 
other hand since Wesley’s day. This 
is substantially the argument of Mr. 
Burgess ; and it ought to be regarded as 
conclusive. 

But we do not rest the case here, 
though we safely might. There is, on 
the other hand, positive proof that the 
hymn was written by Toplady, aside 
from the fact that it is found among his 
psalms and hymns and in the collected 
edition of his works. It first appeared 
in “ The Gospel Magazine” for March, 
1776, of which Toplady became editor 
December of the previous year. It was 
entitled “A Living and Dying Prayer 
for the Holiest Believer in the World;” 
which is a side-thrust at the doctrine 
of Christian perfection as advocated by 
the Wesleys, and to which, as is well 
known, Toplady was stoutly opposed. 
The hymn follows an article in prose, 
which is a spiritual improvement on the 
preceding article, entitled “Questions 
and Answers relative to the National 
Debt,” and signed J. F.. Man’s indebt- 
edness to God is shown to be very 
great. His sins are without number, and 
he has nothing to pay. The sins of 
all the redeemed require, therefore, an 
infinite satisfaction. Hence the neces- 
sity and unspeakable value of Christ’s 
atonement. Then comes the hymn, 
embodying in poetic form the senti- 
ments which have just been ex- 
pressed : — 
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“ Nothing in my hand I bring ; 
Simply to’ Thy cross I cling.” 


If any at the present day are disposed, 
as Some seem to be, to renew the claim 
to this hymn in behalf of Charles Wes- 
ley, it only shows they are not well 
informed on the subject. 

The hymn has been strangely modi- 
fied and mutilated, as has already been 
implied. It has undergone greater 
changes, perhaps, than any other hymn 
extant. It is commonly printed in three 
stanzas, as published by Montgomery ; 
the second and third stanzas being re- 
duced to one by the omission of. two 
lines of the former, and four of the lat- 
ter. In some of the more modern 
hymn-books, as the “ Plymouth Collec- 
tion,” “Songs for the Sanctuary,” and 
the new “ Presbyterian Hymnal,” we 
are glad to see the original form of four 
stanzas restored. Still there are many 
variations; more variations, in fact, 
than there are lines in the original 
hymn. Quite a number of these have 
been noted by Prof. Park in “Hymns 
and Choirs,” to show what possible 
changes a hymn may undergo, and how 


- difficult it must needs be in all cases to 


determine what was the original form. 
Other variations we have ourselves no- 
ticed. The Jearned professor will par- . 
don us for pointing out one mistake in 
his “ Lines Unaltered.” The third line 
of the last stanza should be 


“When I soar through tracts unknown,” 


rather than 
“ When I soar to worlds unknown,” 


as he has it. Asa literary curiosity, it 
may be worth while to print the hymn, 
with the more marked variations which 
have been observed : — 


“Rock or AGES, CLEFT FOR ME,” 
Original. 


* Rock of Ages, rent for me,” 
Moravian Coll. 
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“ Rock of Ages, shelter me.” 
Rippon’s Coll., The Lord’s Songs. 


“LET ME HIDE MYSELF IN THEE; 
LET THE WATER AND THE BLOOD 
FROM THY RIVEN SIDE WHICH FLOWED,” 
Original, 
“ From thy riven side tha¢ flowed.” 
Sab. Hy. B. 
“From thy wounded side that flowed.” 
Conn. Coll. and others. 


“ From thy side @ healing flood.” 
' The Psalmist and others. 


‘BE OF SIN THE DOUBLE CURE,”’ 
‘ Original. 


“ Be of sin the Zevfect cure.” 
Conn. Coll., Tem. Mel., and others. 


“Be of sin and fear the cure.” 
* Ch. Psalmody and others. 


“CLEANSE ME FROM ITS GUILT AND POWER.” 
Original. 
“ Save me, Lord, and make me pure.” 
Ch. Psalmody, Conn. Coll., and others. 


“ Save from wrath, and make me pure.” 
Psalmist, Meth. H. B., and others. 


“ Cleanse from guilt, and grace ensure.” 
; ’ Kempthorne. 


2. 


‘‘NoT THE LABORS OF MY HANDS 
CAN FULFILL THY LAW’S DEMANDS; 
COULD MY ZEAL NO RESPITE KNow,”’ * 
Original, 


“Could my zeal no danguor know.” 
Watts and Select, 


* Should my zeal no languor know.” 
Conn. Coll., Ch. Psalmody, and others. 


“ May my zeal no respite know.” 
Kempthorne. 


*“CoULD MY TEARS FOR EVER FLOW,” 
Original, 
“« Should my tears for ever flow.” 
Psalmist, Ref. D. Coll., and others. 


“ May my heart with love o'erflow.” 
Kempthorne. 


‘* ALL FOR SIN COULD NOT ATONE ;”’ 
Original. 


“ This for sin could not atone.” 
Ch. Psal., Ref. D. Coll., and others. 


* These for sin could not atone.” 
J ; Watts and Select., Meth. H. B. 


“ This for sin could ne’er atone.” 
Conn. Coll., Book of Worship. 


“ THOU MUST SAVE, AND THOU ALONE,” 
an Original. 


* This line and the following are transposed in the 
curtailed form. 


a. 
‘© NOTHING IN MY HAND I BRING,” 
Original. 
“ In my hand no price I bring.” 
Watts and Select. and others. 


“ SIMPLY TO THY CROsS I CLING; 
NAKED, COME TO THEE FOR DRESS; 
HELPLESS, LOOK TO THEE FOR GRACE} 
Fout, I ro THE FouNTAIN FLY ;” 
Original. 


“* Leprous, to thy fountain fly.” 
Dr. Raffies’s Hymns. 


* Vile, I to the Fountain fly.” 
Songs for Sanc., Pres. Hymnal. 
‘““WasH ME, SAviouR, oR I DIE.” 
Original. 
ra : 


“WHILE I DRAW THIS FLEETING BREATH, 
WHEN MY EYE-S’RINGS BREAK IN DEATH,” 
Original, 
“When my #eart-strings break in death.” 
Hymnal. 


“When my eyedds close in death.” 
Sab, H. B. and others. 


“ When my eyes shall close in death.” 
Meth. H. B. Watts and Select. 


“ When my eye-dids sizk in death.” 
Kempthorne. 
“Wen I SOAR THROUGH TRACTS UNKNOWN,” 
Original, 


** When I vise to worlds unknown.” 
Conn. Coll., Psalmist, and others. 


“When I soar ¢o worlds unknown.” 
Sab. H. B., Ply. Coll., and others. 


“SEE THEE ON THY JUDGMENT-THRONE,” 
Original, 


“ And behold thee on thy throne.” 
Watts and Select., Ch. Psal., and others. 


“Rock OF AGES, CLEFT FOR ME,” 
Original. 


* Rock of Ages, vent for me.”’ ‘ 
Moravian Colt. 


“ Rock of Ages, shelter me.” 
The Lora’s Songs, Rippon's Coll. 


“LET ME HIDE MYSELF IN THEE.”” 
Original. 


Some of the minor variations, such as 
“the” for “thy,” “mine” ‘for “my,” 
“labor ” for “labors,” I have not noted. 
As to the author of this beautiful 
hymn, pronounced by Sir Roundell 
Palmer the finest in the English lan- 
guage, a brief sketch of his life and 
character is all that may be attempted. 
Augustus Montague Toplady was 
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‘born at Farnham, in Surrey, England. 
His father, Richard Toplady, a major in 
the English army, died at the siege of 
Carthagena in 1740, — the same year of 
the son’s birth; and he was committed 
to the sole care of his mother. She 
seems to have been a most tender and 
discreet woman, and to have done every 
thing for the education and advance- 
ment of her son that any mother could 
have done. Toplady ‘ever cherished a 
sense of his obligation to her. He was 
educated in part at Westminster. 
Toplady’s second birth took place, 
under somewhat peculiar circumstances, 
at a place called Codymain, in Ireland, 
whither he had gone with his mother to 
secure an estate which she claimed in 
that kingdom. While there, his steps 
were directed to a barn, where a Mr. 
Morris, an uneducated but warm- 
hearted layman, was preaching from 
Eph. ii. 13, —‘“ Ye who sometime were 
afar off are made nigh by the blood of 
Christ.” The preaching of this unlet- 
tered man was blessed of God to Top- 
lady’s conversion. ‘ Underthe ministry 
of that dear messenger,” he says, “and 
under that sermon, I was, I trust, 
brought nigh by the blood of Christ, 
in August, 1756. Strange,” he adds, 
“that I, who had so long sat under the 
means of grace in England, should be 
brought nigh unto God in an obscure 
part of Ireland, amidst a handful cf 
God’s people met together in a barn, 
and under the ministry of one who 
could hardly spell hisname! Surely it 
is the Lord’s doing; and it is marvel- 
ous. The excellency of such power 
must be of God, and not of man.” It 
is only another beautiful illustration of 
God’s ordinary method of working in 
the economy of his grace. He chooses 
“the foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise, —the weak things of 
the world to confound the things which 
are mighty; that no flesh should glory 
in his presence.” But for this obscure 
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lay preacher, the Church might never 
have had the hymn in which so many 
generations of devout souls have ex- 
pressed their love and confidence in the 
Redeemer. 

_ Asa preacher, Toplady excelled. He 
is described as “of an ethereal coun- 
tenance,” with a light and fragile form. 
“His voice was music. His vivacity 
would have caught the listener's eye, 
and his soul-filled looks and movements 
would have interpreted his language, 
had there not been such commanding 
solemnity in his tones as made apathy 
impossible, and such simplicity in his 
words that to hear was to understand.” 
He was ordained to the work of the 
ministry, June, 1762. “His first living 
was at Blagdon, in Somersetshire. 
Afterwards he held the living of New 
Ottery ; and, in 1768, became Vicar of 
Broad Hembury, Devonshire. This 
cure he retained till his death ; though, 
being of a consumptive habit, he subse- 
quently removed to London to avoid 
the moist air of Devonshire, which was 
thought to be injurious to his weak 
lungs. There he preached; at first 
occasionally, and afterwards, by an 
arrangement with the trustees of the 
French Calvinist Reformed Church, in 
their chapel in Orange Street, Leices- 
ter Fields, on Sunday and Wednesday 
evenings. These services he continued, 
with failing health, for two years and 
three months; “preaching with the so- 
lemnity of a voice from the tomb, and 
the joy of one on the very verge of 
heaven.” 

The death of Toplady was one of the 
most joyous and triumphant on record. 
His ‘dying sayings have been often 
quoted. To his physician, who informed 
him, in answer to his inquiry, that 
his pulse was becoming weaker and 
weaker, he replied, “Why, that is a 
good sign that my death is fast ap- 
proaching ; and, blessed be God! I can 
add that my heart beats every day 
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stronger and_ stronger for glory.” 
Among other beautiful sentiments ex- 
pressed by him were these : — 

“T can not tell you the comforts I 
feel in my soul: they are past expres- 
sion. The consolations of God to such 
an unworthy wretch are so abundant, 
that he leaves me nothing to pray for 


but a continuance of them. I enjoy a 
heaven already in my soul, _My prayers 
are all converted into praise.” ‘So far 


as I know my own heart, I have no de- 
sire but to be entirely passive ; to live, 
to die, to be, to do, to suffer, whatever 
is God’s blessed will concerning me.” 
“Welcome, ten thousand times wel- 
come, the whole will of God! I am en- 
abled to be more than resigned. I am 
thankful for his every dispensation, know- 
ing that they are all ordered in faithful- 
ness and love.” ‘I wish to live and die 
with the sword of the Spirit in my hand; 
and, as one expresses it, ‘never put off 
my armor till I put on my shroud?” 
«Sickness is no affliction; pain no curse; 
death itself no dissolution.” “Oh, how 
this soul of mine longs to be gone! 
Like a bird imprisoned in a cage, it 
longs to take its flight. Oh that I had 
wings like a dove! then would I flee 
away, and be at rest for ever.” To one 
who inquired if his consolations always 
abounded, his answer was, “I can not 
say there are no intermfSsions ; for, if 
there were not, my consolations would 
be more and greater than I could pos- 
sibly bear: but, when they abate, they 
leave such an abiding serise of God’s 
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goodness, and of the certainty of my 
being fixed upon the eternal rock Christ 
Jesus, that my soul is still filled with 
peace and joy.” As he drew still nearer 
to his end, he said to his physician, “ O 
my dear sir! it is impossible to describe 
how good God is to me. Since I have 
been sitting in this chair this afternoon, 
(glory be to his name!) I have enjoyed 
such a season, such sweet communion 
with God, and such delightful manifes- 
tations of his presence and love to my 
soul, that it is impossible for any lan- 
guage to express them. I have had 
peace and joy unutterable; and I fear 
not [but] that God’s consolations and 
support will continue.” Then, as if 
suddenly recollecting himself, he added, 
“ What have I said? God may, to be 
sure, as a Sovereign, hide his face and 
his smiles from me. However, I believe 
he will not; and, if he should, yet still 
will I trust in him. I know I am safe; 
for his love and his covenant are ever- 
lasting.” Only a little while before he 
died, he said, “‘ It will not be long before 
God takes me; for no mortal man can 
live” — and he burst into tears of joy as 
he said it— ‘after the glories which 
God has manifested to my soul.” He 
passed away in the thirty-eighth year of 
his age. Such was the happy experi- 
ence, the confidence and joy in death, 
of him who wrote, 
“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 

Other hymns of Toplady we will 

speak of in a future number. 


SUNDAYS ABROAD. 


BY JULIA A, SHEARMAN, 


Il.— A SUNDAY AT LUCERNE, 


I ASCENDED the Righi on horseback 
one hot Saturday afternoon in July, and 
reached the top a little before sunset to 


find a cool and indeed chilly evening. 
This is one of the most charming ex- 
cursions in Switzerland. The road is 
so good, that the journey, if made on 
horseback, is purely pleasure ; and it is 


SUNDAYS 


so constructed, as to afford, at short in- 
tervals, beautiful peeps of the exquisite 
scenery below. 

That must be a cold heart indeed 
that can gaze on the Lake of Lucerne 
and its surrounding mountains, and not 
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be stirred. Its waters, on the day of 
which I speak, were blue as the sky 
above them; and so clear and still, that 
they reflected with faultless precision 
the mountains, trees, and hamlets which 
formed, as it were, their framework, 


LUCERNE, 


At first, only the Lake of Lucerne 
and the pretty old town bearing the 
same name were visible ; but gradually 
the prospect widened, till the one lake 
had grown into five, and Lucerne was 
but one of a sisterhood of little cities 
dotted over the lovely valley at our feet. 
The fine Swiss roads wound at the foot 
of the mountains, looking like threads 
of silver binding the towns and hamlets 
together; and the white spires of the 
churches glittered in the sun. 

I alighted cool and comfortable from 
my horse; he, poor fellow! drenched in 
perspiration, having truly “borne the 
heat and burden of the day.” 


A spacious and very commodious 
hotel stands on the summit of the moun- 
tain, which contains, perhaps, an acre of 
level, grassy ground, The rooms are all 
filled, and more than filled, during the 
traveling season: but mine had been 
engaged by telegram from the hotel at 
Lucerne ; and, while people about me 
were fretting over their ill luck, I was 
safe and serene. 

My room was a double-bedded one, 
very prettily furnished; and I shared it 
with a very pleasant Swiss lady, who, 
with her brother, had been my com- 
panions on the ascent. It is worthy of 
remembrance, that every article of fur« 
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niture is carried up on men’s backs. 
It was a quiet, peaceful evening; 
and I slept an unbroken sleep, far 
above the sounds and sorrows of the 
lower world. At half-past three in the 
morning, the huge Alpine horn sounded 
the vévez//e, and, within ten minutes, 
every traveler was standing out in the 
cold, misty mountain-air, wrapped in 
such warm clothing as he or she pos- 
sessed, and every eye turned with eager 
gaze toward the east, like a band of fire- 
worshipers waiting to do honor to the 
rising god. Alas, however, for human 
expectations! it was a misty morning, 
and I had spent the night on the moun- 
tain-top only to see the sun rise a ball 
of fire. 

Such a scene, nevertheless, can not 
fail to be grand and impressive under 
any circumstances. The light, when 
first we came out, was so dim, that we 
could hardly distinguish the outline of 
the snowy mountains towering above 
our heads ; while the valley beneath was 
totally shrouded in mist. Gradually, as 
the sun broke through the clouds, the 
snowy monarchs above us put on robes 
of light and glory; and the mist at our 
feet, yielding to the same influences, 
parted in various places, and gave us 
glimpses of the world below. Far 
above its turmoil and din, we looked 
down from our sublime position on its 
paltry affairs, somewhat as, I suppose, 
the angels look upon us. 

No wonder that pete loved the 
mountain-top ! 

I could willingly have spent my Sun- 
day here, had I been sure of my com- 
panionship; but, knowing no one 
around me:save the lady and gentleman 
to whom I have referred, I thought it 
wiser to come down to Lucerne. 

We breakfasted, and then, about seven 
o’clock, began our descent. I had hoped 
to get down in time for morning service, 
but found this impossible. At Kiiss- 
nacht, the place so famed in the story 
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of William Tell, we sat down to rest, 
having reached the foot of the mountain 
once more. 

What a lovely spot! At our feet rip- 
pled the peaceful lake. Behind us rose 
the stern-looking Righi, made all the 
sterner by its contrast with the light, 
glittering forms of the snowy peaks ris- 
ing above it. On each hand rose moun- 
tains, seemingly from the water’s edge ; 
while in front lay smiling Lucerne, im- 
bosomed in the only little valley which 
the neighborhood affords. Close beside 
us stood a Catholic church, with its 
doors wide open; and in front of it a 
peaceful burying-ground, dotted with 
little wooden crosses and head-boards 


bearing the simple inscription, Rxh- 


statte, —“ resting-place.” 

We sat quietly on the grass for some 
little time, not a human being coming 
near to disturb us. At last, Madame 
rose, saying, “Je vais prier un peu,” 
and disappeared within the church-door. 
I said to myself, “ 1 wonder why I may 
not do so also;” and, shortly after, I 
crept in after her. She was on her 
knees, all alone in one of the center 
seats, quite absorbed in her devotions. 
I sat down just within the door, and 
prayed for a blessing on all the worship- 
ers who should come there, and par- 
ticularly for her who knelt before me. I 
then slipped out as quietly as I had 
come in, and took my seat again on the 
grass. 

I parted from my companions shortly 
afterward ;/ for they took the steamer, 
and continued their journey, leaving me 
to finish the day at Lucerne. 

I had a little room at the very top of 
the hotel, commanding a magnificent 
view of the lake and the surrounding 
mountains, and possessing, besides, the 
great advantage of being quite away 
from the noise and bustle of the estab- 
lishment. It grieved me to see from 
my window the smoke of steamers on 
the lake, plying just as on other days, 
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and the stages come in loaded with trav- 
elers ; yet I myself was at rest: < 

I gazed alternately at my Bible and at 
the Scenery as I read, “ They that trust 
in the Lord shall be as Mount Zion, 
which can not be removed, but abideth 
for ever. As the mountains are’ round 
about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round 
about his people from henceforth, even 
for ever.” 

I inquired of one of the waiters at 
dinner-time about the English service, 
and was. led into a very interesting con- 
versation with him. He was a native 
of Switzerland, but had gone out, at the 
age of sixteen, to California. There he 
had fallen among Christian people, and 
had become a member of a Sunday 
school and Bible class. Whether his 
heart had been truly influenced by the 
instruction there received, I am not 
able to say; but his mind was at least 
greatly enlightened. He had for ever 
given up the errors of the Church of 
Rome, in which he had been educated ; 
and he was plainly interested-in religious 
truth. He told me he had returned 
to his native land only at the earnest 
solicitation of his relatives ; and that he 
sorely regretted the change, chiefly on 
account of his loss of religious advan- 
tages. i 
I must say, while on this subject, that 
the Swiss waiters are the very pleasant- 
est set of men I ever met with in that 
capacity. Kind and attentive, without 
being fussy or in the least degree famil- 
iar, they smooth the difficulties and 
add to the pleasures of the traveler in a 
very eminent degree. They not unfre- 
quently speak four or five languages, 
and are thus prepared to address. every 
traveler in his own tongue. ay 

Following the instructions of my 
friend the waiter in question, whom it 
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grieved me to see kept busy the whole 
day serving ‘tables, I soon found my 
way to the Protestant service. The 
church was very well filled, the congre- 
gation being composed almost entirely 
of visitors. The Episcopal form. of 
worship was used ; but there was more 
heartiness about the manner of using it 
than there is apt to be with average 
English congregations. This might 
arise from the circumstances of the 
case. Travelers who go to church at 
all, when on a Continental trip, are usu- 
ally those who at least have a serious 
respect for religion ; for, the restraints 
of public opinion being removed, they 
are free to carry out their own inclina- 
tions. A very good practical sermon 
was preached, and I icame away re- 
freshed and gladdened. 

It was a lovely evening ; and the con- 
gregation, almost with one accord, 
turned from the church-door to the 
shore of the lake, where they strolled 
up and down, watching the rays of the 
declining sun. At every moment, the 
tints on the mountains were changing 
literally from glory to glory, and every 
change in them was faithfully depicted 
on the bosom of the lake, until earth 
and heaven seemed blended in one in- 
describable maze of beauty. 3 

I heard exclamations of delight from 
some of my fellow-travelers: but none 
crossed my lips; for I was alone. Alone, 
and yet not alone, however ; for never; 
perhaps, did I more gloriously realize 
the presence of God than when among 
the Alps. 

I betook myself soon to my window 
in the upper story, where, with my Bible 
and the matchless scene spread before 
me, I mused and prayed until Darkness 
threw her curtain over the whole, and 
warned me to rest. r 
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QUESTIONABLE PROVERBS. 


PROVERBS and proverbial sayings are 
probably the very oldest, as they are cer- 
tainly the most condensed, expressions 
of human thought which have come 
down to us. Nations and peoples who 
have no other literature, and even some 
uncivilized tribes who possess no me- 
dium for literature, are found to have 
preserved the traditional wisdom of their 
ancestors in the form of maxims, or 
proverbs. These curt legends may 
therefore be regarded as the concen- 
trated records of the sagacity of past 
ages expressed in the briefest form. 
They are the approved axioms of con- 
duct, to which prescription has given a 
force and an authority that no one thinks 
of disputing, but which mankind accept 
without challenge, or suspicion of un- 
soundness. There is a charm in the 
laconic brevity and epigrammatic terse- 
ness of proverbs which commends them 
to every one, while these qualities tend in 
no small degree to prove their great an- 
tiquity : like the smoothly-worn pebbles 
cast up by the tide upon the beach, they 
are orbicular, compact, and. polished, 
and carry in their very form and texture 
the evidence of age-long existence and 
the friction of constant usage. They 
contain the most matter in the fewest 
words; and they are thus pregnant of 
meaning, because they have been so 
knocked about during the lapse of cen- 
turies, have tripped upon the tongues 
of so many generations of men, that 
all the husks of superfluity have been 
shorn away from them, and they have 
traveled down to us as so many “apples 
of gold,” without even the “ pictures of. 
silver,” — so many pure gems of wisdom, 
without the adornment of a setting. 

The popular reverence for these wise 
sayings is manifested by the general use 
that is made of them. They are in every 
mouth; they form a part of that unsought 


education which we all derive from those 
around us; they are believed and acted 
on by a kind of intuition, every day and 
every hour, without always being pres- 
ent to our consciousness; and they 
help to form to a great extent, whether 
we are aware of it or not, the standard 
of rightness and moral propriety by 
which most of the common and unstud- 
ied acts of our livesare governed. Now, 
if the proverbial philosophy so generally: 
accepted and acted on were invariably 
a true philosophy, if the legendary bril- 
liants we prize so much were all real 
gems of truth, the sternest moralist 
would have no grounds for objection. 
But is itso? Is it not rather the case, 
that not a few of the proverbs which 
have so long been current are based on 
false or erroneous views of what is right, 
just, or expedient ? Or, if they were 
once the expression of the ethics of the 
age, may it not be that society has ad- 
vanced, and gradually evolved an im- 
proved moral standard, and that they 
are not entitled to the veneration and 
observance they have so long received, 
but rather require to be weighed in the 
balance themselves than to be rever- 
enced as infallible guides ? 

We have unanimously attributed to 
an age of barbarism that “good old 
rule,” as it is called, that “he should 
take who has the power, and he should 
keep who can ;” but there are not want- 
ing maxims current among us, yet bear- 
ing the impress of a morality almost as 
savage. What is to be said, for in- 
stance, of “As well be hanged for a 
sheep as a lamb”? If this maxim is 
not a virtual declaration that a series of 
trangressions is no worse than a single 
one, what meaning can be attached to 
it? Akin to this in recklessness is the 
Scotch proverb, “ Hang a thief when 
he’s young, and he'll not steal when he’s 
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old,” which, looking to its phraseology, 
should have been Irish, and’ which, look- 
ing to its morality, is detestable. A 
very popular north-country proverb is, 
“Tet them care that come behind,” 
equivalent to the English “Devil take 
the hindmost,” and but slightly varying 
from the French “Sauve gut peut,” 
and, in either form, an expression of in- 
tensest selfishness and inhumanity. 

“In for a penny, in for a pound,” 
belongs to the same category ; though it 
is less offensively immoral, and has a 
dash of the speculative and independent 
about it, which in a measure compen- 
sates for its madcap thoughtlessness. 

The whole class of proverbs which 
appeal to the cautious selfism of man- 
kind are more or less open to animadver- 
sion, though not a few of them are re- 
markable for their practical shrewdness. 
One of the most characteristic seems to 
describe the spirit which governs most 
of the speculations of our day. It is 
often in the mouths of men of the world; 
and certainly it expresses accurately 
enough that phase of godliness which is 
conventionally coupled with the process 
of “doing” your neighbor: “ Avery 
man for himself,” it runs, “ and God 
for us all;” enlisting the Creator on 
the side of selfishness, and mingling the 
spirit of covetousness with an avowed 
trust in Providence! No less prudent 
and pernicious is the time-honored dis- 
tich, — 


“ Be it for better, be it for worse, 
Be ruled by him that beareth the purse ; ” 


a precept, it will be observed, in direct 
sanction of the meanest of all phases 
of humanity, and one of the most mis- 
chievous. Another of the cautious, self- 
shielding oracles says, “A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush ;” awarn- 
ing, by the way, which seems to have 
been very much neglected of late years, 
and to have given place to its antithe- 
sis, “ Nothing venture, nothing have.” 
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Thousands of silly people have let loose 
the bird in the hand in hopes of de- 
coying the two in the bush, and: now, 
stripped to the last feather, have to pay 
the penalty of their folly. “ Zend your 
money, lose your friend,” is another of 
the cautious maxims which has to be re- 
ceived cum grano. Imprudent lending, 
it is true, leads to loss and sorrowing ; 
but, if there were no lending, capital 
would have to lie dead, and the greater 
part of the industry of the country would 
draw to a stop. The gist of the proverb 
lies i this : Lend your money to friends 
as you would lend it tosstrangers, with 
the same forms and restrictions, and 
with the same securities,“ There is no 
reason on earth why you should refuse to 
a friend the favor you would grant to a 
stranger. Men of hesitating and timor- 
ous natures often quote the proverb, 
“ Between two stools we come to the 
ground ;” and perhaps it is as well that 
those to whom this maxim commends 
itself should act upon it. Men of action 
and enterprise, however, scorn it, or 
practically ignore it: they like “two 
strings to their bow,” and “ many irons 
in the fire ;” and some of them have the 
pluck and energy to drive half a dozen 
enterprises, any one of which would over- 
whelm the timid man with perplexity and 
anxiety, —if one fails, another prospers ; 
if one arrow misses the mark, another 
hits the center ; defeat in one quarter is 
balanced by success in another; and 
thus’ “out of the nettle danger they 
pluck the flower safety.” 

A favorite class of proverbs are those 
which involve some satire or caustic 
humor, which, being of general applica- 
tion, affronts no one in-particular. . It is 
hardly to be wondered at if the moral 
aspect of these is not very captivating. 
One often quoted says, “ Zhe nearer 
the Church, the farther from God;” and 
it is manifestly intended as a rebuke 
against the sins and short-comings of 
ministers of religion and professing 
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Christians in general. Defoe, in his 
“ True-born Englishman,” says, — 


“ Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The Devil always builds a chapel there ;” 


an assertion which we do not intend to 


indorse, though the world has indorsed: 


it so thoroughly, that the couplet has got 
a firm hold on our literature, and will 
assuredly continue to be quoted long 
after the rather ungainly poem of -which 
it forms a part has passed into oblivion. 
One of the homeliest of all our common 
sayings is the humorously satirical prov- 
erb, “ ine words butter no parsnips ;” 
but, if it means that men are not to be 
won over by fine talk, it is as far from 
the truth as any thing can well be,* see- 
ing that the value of ready rhetoric and 
“persuadability ” never stood so high in 
the market as now. “Let the cobbler 
stick to his last” is a caustic dictum 
fully two thousand years old, which was 
as popular among the ancient Romans as 
it is with the Briton of to-day. But, taken 
literally, it may prove but a sorry piece 
of advice to many. Half of the great 
modern discoveries have been made by 
cobblers who have abandoned their last 
for something more congenial to their 
natures. Had George Stevenson stuck 
to his, we might be yet attempting to 
solve the problem of railways ; -had 
Wheatley stuck to his, the electric tele- 
graph might hardly yet have struggled 
into birth. Had Robert Clive, whose last 
was a goose-quill, never thrown it aside 
for the sword, we might never have pos- 
sessed India; and had John Bunyan, 
whose last was a tinker’s kit, stuck to 
that only, we certainly should never 

* We do not see how the writer could miss the 
obvious application of this proverb to those who try 
to help the starving by giving good wishes, and words 
of sympathy, instead of a loaf of bread. Compare 
James ii. 15, 16: “Ifa brother or sister be naked, 
and destitute of daily food, and one of you say unto 
them, Depart in peace; be ye warmed and filled: 
notwithstanding ye give them not those things which 


are needful to the body, what doth it profit?’? — Ep. 
Sabbath at Home. 
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have gone that wonderful pilgrimage 
with Christian. “Harm watch, harm 
catch,” a model of brevity and complete- 
ness, may be taken either as a caustic 
satire applicable to the eaves-dropping: 
babbler, or as a piece of sober advice 
for anybody; in which latter sense it, 
must be accepted with limitations, see-. 
ing that it would be no mark of wisdom to 
shut our eyes to what is injurious in the 
hope of escaping from it. 

Among miscellaneous proverbs to 
which objection may be taken on grounds 
moral, prudential, or other, we may in- 
stance the following: ‘“‘ Any thing for a 
quiet life,” which is a double-faced max- 
im, very often mischievous in leading peo- 
ple to shirk their obligations and oppor- 
tunities in favor of their own ease, and 
deluding them at the same time with the 
idea that they are earning by non-inter- 
ference the blessing of the peacemakers. 
“A hair of the dog that bit him” de- 
scribes a dram given in the morning to a 
man who has been intoxicated over-night, 
to steady the shattered nerves; which 
is butadding poison to poison. “ Care 
killed a cat;”’ the careless person’s apol- 
ogy forhis carelessness,—as though the 
want of care were not a thousand times 
more disastrous and fatal than the over- 
observance of it. ‘‘ Content ts the true 
philosopher’s stone; which is true only 
in a partialsense. Whenaman has done 
all he can to insure success, he ought to 
be content with the result, inasmuch as 
it is out of his power to better it: but 
content is a virtue that may degenerate 
into base submission or complacent in- 
difference ; and as it must not be enter- 
tained at the expense of other good 
qualities, so it does not always bring 
the compensation expected. “ Doing 
nothing ts doing tll” is all very well as 
long as it is received as a rebuke to 
idleness ; but there are many occasions 
ever recurring when nothing is the very 
best thing to be done, and when any ac- 
tion at all must inevitably be vicious. 
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It is a great sign of wisdom to be able 
to recognize such occasions, and to 
practice, when they arrive, the grand art 
of letting things alone. It is wonderful 
how much is gained by the discriminat- 
ing practice of this most difficult art, 
and how vast a proportion of the most 
complex business of life will settle itself 
if meddlers can be kept aloof, and people 
can be prevailed on to do nothing in it. 
“Never too late to learn” is another 
double-faced piece of wit. Certainly 
all men can learn, and do learn, as long 
as they live; and in this sense it is never 
too late: but if we put off the acquisition 
of knowledge, and waste our opportu- 
nities in youth, we may find, that, at 
maturity, it is all too late to learn much 
that will be of use to us. “ Let them 
laugh that win” has little in it that is 
commendable in a moral point of view ; 
while it is rather hard upon the losers, 
who, if they caz laugh at their loss, ex- 
hibit a much more lofty spirit than the 
laughing winners. 

Many axioms which have been long 
proverbial have a rather doubtful signifi- 
cation, so that one hardly knows in what 
light to regard them, — whether as coun- 
sels or warnings. Some of them are 
“dark sayings,” and perhaps are often 
misunderstood and misapplied. What 
can be meant, for instance, by “Don’t 
be all your days trotting on a cabbage- 
leaf”? What pearl of wisdom is con- 
cealedin this puzzling envelope ? Again: 
“ Evening oats are good morning fod- 
der.” Are they ? and for what reason? 
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What recondite truth is there wrz pped 
upin “The twinkling of a bed-post” ? and 
how is the unsophisticated public to get 
at it? And wherein lies the philosophy 
or humanity of “ AWeaven help the rich; 
the poor can beg” ?* What are we to un- 
derstand by “‘Vou,can look at teeth, and 
not be bitten”? and what mysterious 
counsel is contained in “ Lend your - 
horse, ana have back his skin”? There 
are many others of an analogous kind, 
but of mere local currency: they are well 
enough understood where they are used, 
but convey no clear idea to the stranger. 

We may remark, by way of conclu- 
sion, that there are no proverbs to match 
in significance and purpose the proverbs 
of the Old Testament. In point of lan- 
guage, they are infinitely superior to all 
others; they are level to all understand- 
ings, and they are the vehicles at once 
of the plainest practical sagacity and 
of the profoundest wisdom. By the 
study of them, a man may cleanse his 


» way through the hinderances and temp- 


tations of this life, and fit himself for that 
to come, and thus “make the best of 
both worlds.” 


Leisure Hour. 


* If the writer were ever tormented by the business- 
cares of some rich men, or oppressed with the fear 
that his riches might shut him out of the kingdom of 
heaven, he would find no difficulty in understanding 
“* Heaven help the rich; the poor can beg.” Thetwo 
following seem intelligible enough; but it may be 
doubted whether “‘ Vou can look at teeth,and not be 
bitten,” is consistent with ‘‘ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion ;’’ and whether “‘ Lend your horse, and have 
back his skin,” is not too selfish. Habitual lenders 
may possibly differ in opinion on this point. — Ep. 
Sabbath at Home. 
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AS TOLD BY SOME EXTRACTS FROM AN OLD JOURNAL, 


‘PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ocr. 1, A.D. 1806. 

I Am startled to count, this fall, al- 
most five whole years since my hus- 
band’s death. When one is constantly 
looking forward, as I must be in sympa- 
thy with my growing children, and in 
thinking of their future interests and 
prospects, time slips away behind one 
quite unnoticed. Meantime, we change 
and progress insensibly ; and that to- 
ward which we have been looking we 
reach almost unawares ; or oftener, as 
we near it, we push the goal of our de- 
sires to some station yet farther in ad- 
vance. ' I know I must have gained 
upon that which seems the end of my 
life-work, — the education of my sons to 
useful Christian manhood ; and yet of- 
ten to my foolishly anxious eyes that 
end seems as far off and as uncertain as 
ever. To be sure, the oldest is already 
a man, and the youngest are no longer 
little children; yet not one, as yet, has 
approached that perfection a mother’s 
ambition would find in him. None 
have yet overcome, as she would wish, 
the childish faults which vexed her in 
them. Some grow more headstrong, 
self-willed, and confident. Some are 
more fixed in the sad mistake, that life 
is all to gain pleasure and success, and 
so are only eager and diligent for that. 
My days of anxiety seem to thicken be- 


fore me instead of to decrease. 
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Another reason why the time seems 
so short is doubtless because my life 
and occupations have been so unvaried. 
Elias and I have worked together here 
in the same way yearafter year. Every 
season, we reach just the same success. 
Our little resources can not be made 
more productive, that I can see, by any 
thought or enterprise at present; but 
they have always yielded us enough. 
Sometimes I have been anxious when 
the summer’s harvest threatened to fall 
short of the winter’s needs ; but, again 
and again, I have found the trouble was 
causeless. If I have had unlooked-for 
expense, I have had unlooked-for help. 
No doubt, if it were known, that would 
be the testimony of many an anxious, 
fearful widow. God, who watches the 
sparrows, and clothes the lilies, — will he 
not much more care for you, O ye of 
little faith ? 

Yet there are things to testify unmis- 
takably to the flight of years. This 
season, I have not had to hire a man’s 
help even to do the plowing, Elias has 
grown so large and strong. And James, 


‘who was almost a baby, he was so weak 


and so backward at the time of his fa- 
ther’s death, has got to be a wise, 
thoughtful boy, grave enough and stu- 
dious enough for one twice his years. 
Samuel is taller than he, and as daring 
as a man. Davy, that I sometimes 
longed to keep always a child, is follow- 
ing fast after the rest. I have changed 
ail my little ones for these great, self- 
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confident fellows. When. my oldest 
sons come home, no one would know 
them for the two shy little country-boys 
who went away five years ago. Isaac is 
tall and grave, and has a dark beard 
showing upon his chin; and Jacob, so 
sprucely dressed, so full of thoughts and 
talk upon every subject, so hopeful and 
bright and handsome, feels evidently as 
old and as wise as his brother. 

It is a strange longing that I have 
whenever I see them all together, — that 
their dear father, who was always so 
fond of his boys, could see them also, 
and share my pleasure and pride. It is 
surely heathenish or infidel to feel at 
such times a sorrowful yearning or.re- 
gret, as if he had been taken away from 
earth to lose any thing. Just what his 
joys are there, I know not ; and whether 
he watches us still, and knows when we 
make an advance in the road toward the 
heavenly mansions where he dwells, I 
know not: but I ought to be satisfied to 
know this, — that the purest and sweet- 
est pleasures given us on earth can not 
be put in comparison with the constant 
blessedness there of the just spirits 
made perfect. 

But my dear husband would not be 
satisfied with our boys while they are 
away from Christ; nor can I. I can 
not be contented that they should be 
only worldly-minded. So great an ele- 
vation of character comes from the pur- 
suit and recognition of spiritual things, 
I can not bear that they should be with- 
out it. They make a loss of the bright 
years of their youth in spending them 
away from him. I can not have it so. 
What have I left undone in trying to 
procure for them the greatest of bless- 
ings? 

Ocr, rs. 

Last Saturday night, when the boys 
from the city came again to see us, we 
found they had bought themselves hand- 
some new suits, the first purchased by 
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their own wages. The younger boys 
were full of admiration, and proud to 
walk to church with them; and so in- 
deed was I. 

Jacob says it is the last money they 
will spend this year, because, if they 
save diligently, they hope in the course 
of two years to be able to set them- 
selves upin business. Their uncle, they 
think, will offer them good terms to re- 
main with him ; but Jacob at least — and 
Isaac will do nothing without his con- 
currence — says they shall do much bet- 
ter to separate from their uncle. I was 
very sorry to hear him say this: it 
seemed to me to savor of ingratitude, 
and was not what I expected. I sup- 
pose young enterprise suits not with old 
caution. Jacob complains that his un- 
cle is very old-fashioned and timid in 
his ways, and will not allow his busi- 
ness to be extended, and new methods 
introduced into it. Jacob is impatient 
of such a manner of proceeding, and 
thinks Isaac and he could manage far 
better by themselves. I would have spo- 
ken very strongly against such a plan; 
but I was afraid I did not understand 
the matter well enough to express my 
opinion about it. 

But I was afterward pained, when, on 
questioning Isaac, he unwillingly admit-. 
ted, that, though Jacob had been such a; 
favorite with his uncle at first, during 
the last year or two a coolness had 
arisen between them. The old man 
suspected that my foolish boy despised 
his business, except simply as a money- 
making matter; and that offended him. 
And then Jacob’s boyish self-conceit of- 
ten displayed itself unpleasingly; and no 
doubt he has made forward suggestions, 
or shown impatience of his uncle’s ways, 
which, coming from one the old man 
had benefited, might well have displeased 
him. ‘You are too smart for my shop,” 
Isaac says his uncle one day said in dis- 
pleasure at some pert remark of Ja- 
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cob’s ; and then, seeing a half-smile of 
complacent agreement upon the foolish 
lad’s face, he was much more offended. 

Isaac affectionately takes his brother’s 
side, and tries to palliate his faults. He 
says, if his uncle would show more love 
to Jacob, and seem to sympathize more 
with him in the strength of which he is 
so conscious, instead of despising it, 
Jacob would not despise him in return. 

On the other hand, though Isaac is 
modest, and lays claim to nothing, it is 
easy-to see that he is very much in his 
uncle’s favor. It is no wonder. He is 
sober and thoughtful, patient and dili- 
gent. He does not consider his own 
way as sure to be better than that of his 
elders: therefore it is easy for him to be 
obedient in the letter as well as the 
spirit of the law. 

I wonder a great many times what it 
is which keeps a nature like his, so do- 
cile and so thoughtful, from finding 
Christ. Can it be the influence of his 
worldly-minded brother? He has been 
always used to let Jacob move first: 
does he wait to see his convictions re- 
ceived by the clear-sighted brother he 
hhas always trusted so much ? 

Jacob is always much in earnest about 
the prospects of his younger brothers. 
He is always hastening both himself and 
them to “get on” in life. He asked me 
if the winter session of the academy did 
not begin soon, and if James was not 
going this winter. I told him how! was 
in trouble about that matter; how James 
had himself earned the money to pay 
his schooling by working for the neigh- 
bors this summer ; but that now! dared 
not let him attempt the three-mile walk 
every day in all weathers, because he is 
growing so fast, and appears to have so 
little strength. I told Jacob, too, how 
Sammy, though a backward scholar, was 
getting quite beyond the control of Miss 
Withers at the district school; for he 
is so wild and full of spirits, and so re- 
bellious under her hard, despairing way 
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of dealing with him, that I am afraid he 
makes her more trouble than she can 
endure. He has set his heart on going 
to the academy with his brother. He 
says he can not tolerate going to school 
without James, and that without him he 
should be sure to get into worse scrapes 
than ever. But I do not see the way to 
send him, for lack of means; and yet I 
can not bear to refuse him, and keep 
him at home. 

Jacob said decidedly that they must 
both go; that neither of them could 
afford to be wasting their time at home, 
especially James, who was the scholar of 
the family. And, after thinking a while, 
he said we must find a place in Barton 
where his work out of school-hours 
would pay his board, and so he would 
be saved the long walk I was afraid of ; 
while the expense of his board, from 
which I should be relieved, would pay 
Sammy’s school-bill. 

I praised his plan as one very well 
thought of, and said I would see next 
week if it could not be carried out. 

We said no more about it; but Sun- 
day, in the afternoon, he said he would 
walk over to Barton and hearthe preach- 
ing there. I was sorry not to have him 
go to church with me, but said nothing, 
thinking it natural that such an active 
spirit as his should like to make the ex- 
cursion for variety’s sake. He took 
Davy with him for company. When 
he came back, he looked pleased and 
self-satisfied. 

“Weil, mother,” he said as we sat 
down to the supper-table, “I’ve fixed 
that little business for you and James.” 

I was surprised. “What do you 
mean, dear?” I asked. 

“Why, I met Squire Bronson com- 
ing out of church, and stopped to talk 
with him on the steps. He asked after 
all the family; and I told him what we 
wanted for James this winter. He said 
at once, he would be glad to take him 
himself. Since Horace went to the city, 
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he’s wanted a boy to help him very 
much ; and he said you might send him 
over here as soon as the academy be- 
gins.” 

It was good news: for I would be 
more willing that James should go to 
Squire Bronson’s than anywhere else 
that I can think of; and I was grateful 
to this active son of mine for arranging 
itso as to give me no further trouble. 
And yet I was uneasy at the thought 
that he had deliberately made use of 
holy time to further worldly business. 

“But, Jacob dear,” I said, “you did 
not go over to Barton on purpose to do 
this, did you?” [ 

He looked a little abashed, then 
laughed, and answered frankly, “ Why, 
yes, mother; I suppose I may as well 
own it. I knew it would be difficult for 
you to get over there to attend to it, 
and that James would be rather shy 
about making the application for him- 
self. I’ve only got to-day, you know, to 
do any thing for you. I happened to 
think of Squire Bronson ; and I knew I 
should see him coming out of church. 
I remembered he used to be fond of 
father, and seemed to feel kindly to us; 
and I thought there would be no harm 
in speaking to him just then. He did 
notappear to seeany, either. SoI don’t 
think you need to feel disturbed about 
it, mother.” 

Well, I do not wish to be too scrupu- 
lous ; and yet I did feel badly. I said 
no more about it; because, after all, it 
was not so much the little act that trou- 
bled me, as the driving, worldly, eager 
spirit Jacob shows so often, and that, as 
he grows olderand more hardened, may 
lead him to encroach more and more 
upon God’s time in the pursuit of his 
own ends. What can I do to make 
him feel that he needs God to make him 
truly prosperous ? 

How much wiser, happier a spirit has 
Elias than he! I chanced to sit by the 
kitchen-window while they two were 
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on the bench outside, talking together, 
Sunday evening. Jacob, as usual, had 
broached the subject of his brother’s 
getting on in life; asking him if he was 
not now nearly seventeen, and what he 
proposed to make of himself. Now, 
that is a question which both Elias and 
I have considered very often. He has 
worked very hard for me here every 
summer, but has been at school at least 
part of the winter regularly. His natu- 
ral inclination is to bea farmer; but our 
place can hardly be called a farm, since 
my husband sold the best part of it to 
build the mill. It would be many years 
before we could save enough from so 
small a place to buy more land, and se- 
cure a farm that would worthily employ 
a man’s energies. Nevertheless, Elias 
is resolved to stay here and do his best 
with the small opportunity, because 
he loves to be with me, and because he 
knows he can help me. How much he 
helps me he does not know. It is not 
only with his work, but with his influ- 
ence over his younger brothers, with 
whom the example of his faithfulness 
and goodness is powerful, and to whom 
his love and patience are like a father’s ; 
and, for his own sake, I will not urge him 
to go away to learn some trade, as Jacob 
was urging him when I overheard their 
conversation. 

“Tt will be your quickest and surest 
way to get rich,” said Jacob. 

“ But one of us must stay with moth- 
er,” answered Elias; ‘and I would 
rather live here than anywhere else.” 

“ That’s because you don’t know any 
thing aboutother places. I tell you, it’s 
a stupid way of living, working so hard, 
and never getting on at all. Besides, 
you could hardly call yourself a farmer 
without more of a farm than this; and 
there’s nothing else but farming done 
around here. You don’t want to stand 
in the place of a hired man all your life ; 
but what better are you likely to be 
here?” 
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Elias looked troubled. ‘I don’t know, 
Jacob,” he said; “but I’m thinking 
about it a good deal of the time.” 

“ Why,” answered Jacob impatiently, 
“JT don’t see any need to think about it. 


It’s as plain as a pikestaff. A manina 


State like this, unless he’s got a first-rate 
large farm in good order, without a 
trade or profession,,is nothing but a 
poor laborer.” 

“ But,” said Elias, speaking humbly, 
“don’t you think industrious work is as 
valuable in one place as in'another? I 
mean, don’t you think what a man can 
accomplish, working his very best, is 
worth just as much in the country as 
in the city?” 

“Why,” said Jacob, considering, “I 
don’t know but it ought to be; but I 
don’t believe it is. “As far as I can see, 
the difference amounts to his being poor 
in one place, and rich in the other.” 

“ Well, anyway, you see, Jakey, I don’t 
care about being rich. I’d rather stay 
here, and help mother. I shall be more 
able to do it all the time ; and I can make 
her a great deal better off in some way, 
I know. She does need some one of 
us. And then,’’ — his voice sinking low- 
er, — “I like this place. Our father 
thought it was a good place to live in, 
Jacob.” 

“Well,” said Jacob, “ he saw a way, 
to make more profit than by farming, 
and he put up the mill; but that was 
blown down, and you have not got it for 
a starting-place. You had better come 
to the city, I tell you. The other boys 
are older than you were when we went 
away, and they can help mother all she 
needs now ; and by and by we can all 
earn so much, that she will not need to 
work at all, but can come and live with 
us, and have all she wants.” 

“ T know she will never want to leave 
this place,” said Elias decidedly, “ if we 
were ever so rich. This is her home, 
where she came when she was first mar- 
ried to father; and you know he said 
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he left it to her on purpose, so that she 
could always have it for her home. And, 
if she lives here, I would rather live 
here too. If we could give her all the 
money in the world, still one of us ought 
to live near her to take care of her.” 

God bless the:dear child! He is to 
me both son and daughter. 

Jacob was silent a few moments, as if 
his brother’s thoughtful love touched 
him ; and then he said in a more quiet, 
less dictatorial, and patronizing way, 
“Well, if you stay here, how can you 
get on, Elias ?” 

“Why, you see, I’m all the while 
thinking about it. And then,” he add- 
ed softly, ‘mother says God will show 
me the way; and I believe he will.” 

Jacob looked impatient again. ‘“ God 
helps those who help themselves, I’ve 
heard,” he answered. 

“But I mean to do that just as much 
asI can. I shall do wood-cutting this 
winter instead of going to school, and 
lay by some money from that: so per- 
haps we can have a larger dairy next 
summer. I shall always work as hard 
as Ican; and I £zow it will not be so 
impossible to get on as you think. You 
wait and see.” 

“Well,” said Jacob, “I see you’ve 
got some kind of a plan, if it is a slow 
one ; and perhaps Isaac and I will be 
able to help you after a while. You're 
a real country-boy, and there’s no use 
trying to get you to come to town.’ 

** Perhaps it is better, on the whole,” 
he added ; “for, if you are here, there 
will be nothing to hinder James and 
Samuel from going away as soon as 
there seem good chances for them.” 

“Yes, I thought of that,” answered 
Elias. 

When he had gone away about some 
of his evening work, I called Jacob in 
to me, and spoke to him about the bro- 
ther whom I think he is sometimes apt to 
slight in his thoughts, as not being very 
clever like himself. I told him how pa- 
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tient and unwearying had been his labors 
for us during these last five years ; how, 
when he was a little boy, hardly strong 
enough for all that devolved upon him, 
he had never made a murmur or com- 
plaint,* but seemed hurt and grieved 
when I would help him by doing work 
not usual for women; how he had 
never asked any thing for himself so 
long as his brothers were gratified; 
how, though at school, he was so slow 
at learning, he had been so patient and 
diligent, he was fast becoming as good 
a scholar as any of his age, and had a 
well-trained memory, and a mind under 
good control, such as any one might 
envy. I told also of his perfect truth, 
his beautiful humility, his longing for 
goodness, And I said, that, as God had 
given him no call to go elsewhere, I 
thought he did very wisely in choosing 
to stay here; and that I was sure he 
would be provided not only with a suf- 
ficient, but with a bountiful and honora- 
ble, success. So I bade Jacob never 
again tease his brother with his notions 
of “ getting on.” 

Then came into my mind two beauti- 
ful verses, which I repeated to the boy 
who is so faithless with regard to any 
power stronger to help him than his 
own active brain and strong hands : — 

“Blessed is the man that trusteth in 
the Lord, and whose hope the Lord is. 
For he shall be as a tree planted by the 
waters, and that spreadeth out her roots 
by the river, and shall not see when 
heat cometh, but her leaf shall be green ; 
and shall not be careful in the year of 
drought, neither shall cease from yield- 
ing fruit.” 

My dear Jacob listened; and the sharp, 
restless look upon his face softened into 
one dreamy and a little sad. 

“ Those are beautiful words, mother,” 
he said. “ There is some noble poetry 
in the Bible.” 

“O my son!” I said, “you never 
can begin to know how noble and how 
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sweet until they become the language 
of your heart.” 

Then there was silence a moment, 
while my heart yearned over him be- 
cause he seemed touched and thought- 
ful, and not so far from the kingdom of 
God. 

After a while, he said with a little 
sigh, “Well, I don’t wonder Elias 
wants to live in the country, after all. 
It’s peaceful and quiet here, and there’s 
none of the constant pressure upon a 
man to be doing and thinking from 
morning till night. I’ve liked that most 
of the time: only now and then it does 
seem as if better pleasures were flying 
by over my head; while I am so tied 
down by drudgery, I can not even raise 
my eyes to look after them. Never 
mind: I shall have a better chance one 
of these days, when our fortunes are all 
made, mother.” 

“But, dear child,” said I, greatly 
moved, “we do not live to make our 
fortunes, but to glorify and enjoy God. 
Indeed, when you forget him, while 
working for gain, you are letting price- 
less pleasures pass over your head. 
Only look up, and see.” 

But the words of Scripture had im- 
pressed him more than any of mine 
could do, He continued, following his 
thoughts upon them : — 

“That description of a prosperous 
man is better for the country than the. 
city. Here he is just like a great wide 
tree growing beside a calm river, lifting 
his head higher and his arms wider 
year by year ; but, in the city, he’s more, 
I think, like a mill built beside a rush- 
ing, roaring stream, that keeps its 
wheels, big and little, turning and turn- 
ing, and grinding and grinding, with a 
constant noise and wear and tear.” 

“Ah, my child, you mistake!” I 
said. “That river of which the prophet 
speaks is not the river of worldly wealth, 
but the river of spiritual life. He who 
dwells beside it, whether in city or coun- 
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try, must have peace. There is no 
driving care, no restless eagerness, in 
his life. Its roots are fed by God’s full- 
ness and strength; and so, almost un- 
consciously, it grows great and beautiful 
and abundant year by year. Such a 
man may work with unceasing diligence” 
all his days; but he works in God and 
for God: and in his labor there is no 
weariness, but continual and ever-fresh 
springs of gladness and peace.” 

Jacob listened to me with a little of 
such regret and agitation in his face as 


must have been in that of one who long 
before him “ went away sorrowful” be- 
cause he could not part with his great 
possessions for things which at the 
same time he saw were more excellent. 
And I, seeing that the hold of worldliness 
upon his mind was not weakened, only 
that he felt the chain, fell back for my 
consolation upon my Lord’s words to 
his disciples as they watched that young 
man sadly turning from the true life: 
“With men it is impossible ; but with 
God all things are possible.” 


HYMN TO THE SAVIOUR. 


BY MARY E. ATKINSON, 


TuHov only Saviour of my soul, 
I came to thee, by sin oppressed, 
A weary, heavy-laden heart ; 


I came, and thou didst give me rest. 


Earth could not give me what I sought; 
In thee alone my soul could live: 

I asked for pardon, life, and peace ; 
And thou most graciously didst give. 


I knocked at Mercy’s golden gate, — 
Thy rich, free grace my only plea: 

Well may I trust thy love divine ; 
For thou didst open unto me. 


And now, a weary soul no more, 


Thine own, redeemed and saved and blest, 


The only offering I can bring, — 
My heart, which thou hast set at rest, — 


I give to thee my happy heart: 

Thou blessed Lord, who ransomed me, 
Forgive its deep unworthiness ; 

Make it a sacred shrine for thee. 


Dwell thou within me evermore, 
And blest my earthly life will be, 
Whose days are steps to that bright home 
Wherein I trust to live with thee. 


MORE ABOUT THE STRAIGHT-WINGED FOLK. 


BY MRS. HELEN F, PARKER. s 


OnE Saturday, after tea, Uncle Phil 
called Albert and Ella to walk with him, 
and gather prairie-flowers, or whatever 
else they could find. Ella’s mother sent 
her for a pair of thick shoes, thinking 
she would need them in crossing the 
sloughs not yet dried up by the sun. 
She soon returned with them in her 
hand, exclaiming dolefully, — 

“The crickets have eaten my shoes !” 

“Eaten them all up?” questioned 
Uncle Phil in mock surprise. 

“No,” laughed Ella: “only some 
holes in the top leather of one.” 

“Because they were damp and 
moldy,” said her mother. “Crickets, 
as well as moths, force us to be watch- 
ful housekeepers. They will eat wet 
clothes, even, if they chance to find 
them.” Mrs. Edgewood rubbed the 
mold from the shoe, and, returning it, 
added with a smile, “It will do for a 
prairie-walk.” 

Ella put it on with a wry face, but was 
reminded that she would meet nobody 
but squirrels, wild rabbits, and gophers. 
She soon skipped out of the gate, quite 
forgetful of the disfigurement, and over- 
took*Uncle Phil, who had stopped on 
the summit of a green swell to look at 
the great field, that had no boundary 
before them but the horizon. 

“ Now, children, this seems like God’s 
world, just as do the mountains and the 
sea,” said he, standing with his hat off. 

“Ts not God’s world on this side 


too?” asked-Ella, pointing toward the 
small village that lay back of her father’s 
house. 

“Ah! that is all parted among men, 
fenced in, and stamped with their names, 
without as much asa ‘ Thank you’ from 
some of them to the original owner, — 
the Creator, I mean. Some make for- 
tunes out of this land, and yet do not 
return one dollar to him for the use of 
it.” 

“ How can any one pay money to God 
for his land ?” questioned Albert. 

“The Jews paid him one-tenth of all 
they possessed. So might we, if we 
would. Giving it to any good cause is 
giving it to God. Remember this, when 
you, a man, are buying and selling 
houses and lands.” Saying this, Uncle 
Phil took the children’s hands, and ran 
down the slope into the very midst of a 
patch of flowers. There were no clover- 
blossoms or butter-cups, but plenty of 
orange butterfly- weed, purple cone- 
flowers, and blossoms of the lead-plant. 
Of these Ella made a huge bouquet to 


“carry to her mother, who thought some 


of the prairie-flowers as beautiful as 
those bought at a greenhouse at a rare 
price. 

As they walked, they heard the sweet 
singing of the meadow-lark and the 
dolorous piping of crickets and grass- 
hoppers, mingled with the hoarse bass- 
notes of frogs in a slough not far away. 

“Can either of you tell me how, the 
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crickets make their music?” asked 
Uncle Phil. 

Ella thought they made it in their 
throats. 

“JT know!” cried Albert. ‘They 
play like the grasshoppers, — lift one 
leg, and rub their side as fast as they 
can ; then lift the other, and rub — this 
way;”’ and he imitated the insects till 
his sister laughed. 
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him as our natures are higher. So, 
when you hear the contented katydids 
and crickets giving their evening con- 
cert, you can think they are calling you 
to ‘sing to the Lord.’ ” 

The little party stopped now at a 
brooklet, which Uncle Phil would not 
have noticed, only for a cricket that was 
trying to cross just where he was about 
to step. 

“ Crickets do not like 
to get wet,” said he, 


stooping to watch it. 


GROUP OF CRICKETS, 


“Wrong, both of you,” said their 
uncle. ‘They have two short upper 
wings, called the clytra, or wing-covers. 
The real wings are underneath. The 
under side of the clytra have strong, 
prominent nervures, or framework. The 
cricket raises the covers, and rubs these 
nervures against each other ; thus mak- 
ing the shrill sounds we hear. The 
katydids play in the same way. Now 
hark to the evening hum of a thousand 
insects!” They listened as long as it 
was possible for Ella to keep still. 
Then said Uncle Phil, — 

“ The Lord could have made all these 
creatures silent; but I know he loves 
the happy sounds. The praise-songs of 
human beings, whether in the heart or 
on the lips, must be as much sweeter to 


“ T have heard they will 
carry pebbles, grass, and 
= Sticks,~ and jmakey oa 
crossing ; but you have 
no pebbles and sticks 
on the prairie for this 
little fellow tolug. They 
_ can no more keep away 
from water than boys; 
and, I sometimes think, 
= for the same reason.” 
“What reason?” Al- 


bert asked. 
“ Because there is 
danger. If a gardener 


puts a trough of water 
near their holes, they 
will not fail to tumble into it, and drown.” 

“Perhaps they are thirsty,” Ella 
suggested. 

‘“ But they are very dainty in drinking. 
They like best to sip the dew from 
leaves.” 

“T want to see its mouth,” said Al- 
bert, reaching out to seize the cricket. 
Instantly it was out of his reach. 

“Do you know how it is able to leap? 
Catch one for me, and I will show you,” 
said Uncle Phil. 

“] know the best way to catch them!” 
shouted Albert, going for a stiff stem of 
ripened grass. He brought and thrust 
it down into a hole where Ella was keep- 
ing patient watch. Very soon, he drew 
it out with a cricket spitefully biting the 
end of it. 


MORE ABOUT THE STRAIGHT-WINGED FOLK. 


=Ah! that is the way the German 
and French boys catch them. They 
have a proverb, ‘Plus sot qu’un gril- 
lon” —‘A greater fool than a cricket’ 
What dees that mean?” The children 
could not imagine. 

* lf” said their uncle, eigen Venhopeent 
temper, Albert, when bad boys tease 
you, they take you captive as you take 
the angry cricket; but, if you control 
your own spirit, you remain safe in your 
stronghold. Never bite the straw held 
out to you.” 

“Do crickets truly get angry ?? Ella 
asked 

“Whether they feel it or not, they 
picture an unruly temper. I have seen 
them butt like a ram, kick like 2 horse, 
and scratch like a cat, as is convenient 
to their pesition among their compan- 
ions” 

“What naughty things!” exclaimed 
Ei. 

“Not half so naughty 2s children. 
They do not know how to turn away 
wrath with a soft answer ; and can never 
be taught that noble proverb of Solo- 
mon, ‘He that ruleth his own spirit is 
better than he that taketh a city.’ But 
let us sit down where the grass is dry, 
and study our cricket.” 

When they were pleasantly seated, 
Uncle Phil gently raised the clytra, and. 
showed the strong veins underneath 
with which it made music, and pointed 
out the true wings below. 

“It belongs, like the mantis; to the 
order Orthoptera, or “straight - wings.” 
This order is divided into three groups, 
—the walkers, the jumpers, and the run- 
ners. In which of these groups would 
you place the cricket ?” 

“Jumpers, jumpers ! " shouted Albert. 

* Richt,” said his uncle. “ Now, what 
do you see in the form of the legs that 
enables it to jamp ?” 

* The hinder legs are the longest and 
strongest,” replied Albert. 

“Yes. You see the thigh is stout 
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and muscular, and can give a strong 
push when the long leg is doubled up. 
Whenever you see an imsect thus 
formed, you may be sure it was made to 
jamp. But there is a cricket very un- 
like this, about which I must tell you. 
Did you ever find a mole-cricket ? ” 

* No, sir,” said Albert. 

“No,” meekly-repeated Ella, very 
sure that she could not have seen any 
thing which Albert had not discovered. 

“I do not think they would relish the 
Wiry grass of the prairie,” said their un- 
cle. “They abound most in those 
beantifal English parks where the grass 
is close, tender, and fine. They burrow 
among the roéts, makine* extensive gal- 
leries like the windings of a cave.” 

* That is the way the moles spoil our 
yard,” said Albert. “You can see the 
ridges winding all about, and little heaps 
of earth where they eome out.” 

“Yes” Ella added: “a mole made 
its tunnel under the plants, and tipped 
over all the candy-tuft in mamma's 
flower-bed, the other day.” 

“ The moles destroy insects that eat 
roots ; but the mole-cricket lives upon 


the roots. In the West Indies, they are 


very destructive to the sugar-cane, and 
are a pest in the gardens of Europe. 
You may have them here when this re- 
gion blossoms with gardens and grain.” 

* Does it look like this field-cricket ? ” 

“Not verymuch. Its body is heavy ; 
its hind-legs slender in proportion ; and 
the forelegs are broad, and formed at 
the end like a hand: Here lies its 
strength; for it'was made_to burrow. 
These hands are so strong that they can 
push a weight of six pounds, as 2 natu- 
ralist proved by experiment. You may 
know, therefore, what an expert — 
it is” 


“ Certainly, it is not beautiful to the 
eye,” his uncle answered; “but it is 
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very beautiful to the mind, because so 
perfectly adapted to its mode of life, that 
you feel sure a kind God planned it.” 

“How can it jump, if its strength is 
in its hands ?” questioned Albert. 

“The larger kind have long and 
strong wings which help to lift them. 
But the mole-cricket does not come 
forth in daylight: it only comes to its 
door and sings at night, and runs in if 
any one comes near. That is the -papa. 
The mother never sits idling at the 
door, but stays in the cave, and minds 
her three hundred babies.” 

“ Three hundred!” shouted the chil- 
dren. 

“Yes, three hundred. And they are 
three years in getting to be crickets 
large enough to burrow their own homes 
and get their own food. So the mamma 
has a busy time of it. Now, shall I tell 
you the scientific name for these in- 
sects? Gryllus is the ancient name for 
cricket.” 

“ Gryllus,” repeated the children. 

“Talpa means ‘mole ;’ and therefore 
Gryllotalpa is the name for a mole- 
cricket.” 

“ Gryllotalpa,” gravely repeated the 
children till they had learned it. Then 
Uncle Phil arose, and said they must 
turn homeward. Albert was ready with 
his specimens ; and Ella was willing to 
go, for her flowers were drooping. 

On reaching the house, they found 
their mother raking the yard, and Seth 
rolling the hay away in a wheelbarrow, 
with his younger brother perched on the 
top. The twilight was fast fading into 
evening; but the breeze was soft and 
warm, and the grass so clean and invit- 
ing, that the rovers chose seats on the 
smooth turf, where their mother prom- 
ised very soon to join them. As they 
sat there, a clear, loud shrilling began 
under the mass of leaves that covered 
the grape-trellis. 

“There is a rare chance to get a 
cricket seldom caught !” exclaimed Un- 
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cle Phil, starting to his feet, and going 
softly toward the sound. The children 
followed on tip-toe; but he beckoned 
them to be quiet while he searched. 
After some patient waiting, and lifting 
of leaves, he grasped the prize, and 
showed it to them. 

“Ts that a cricket?” cried Ella. 
“Why, its wings are as thin as gauze, 
and are of a beautiful green; and two 
such long whiskers !” 

“ Whiskers !” repeated Albert in dis- 
dain. 

“ Those two long, slender threads are 
its antenne, or feelers, Ella,’’ her uncle 
explained. “It is the climbing-cricket. 
The name given it is Zcanthus, from a 
word meaning ‘inhabiting flowers.’ It 
is the prettiest in form and color, and 
the loudest and longest player, in the 
Cricket family; yet is so very shy and 
modest, that you can rarely find it.” 

Ella called her mother to see it. As 
she came toward them, the three saw at 
once that her white muslin dress was 
alive underneath with grasshoppers. 
Ella raised the delicate muslin, and es- 
pied, not only grasshoppers, but a host 
of other winged things, large and small. 

“Sister, you would make a capital 
insect-net,” laughed Uncle Phil, helping 
to shake them off. 

. “What is it?” inquired Seth as he 
joined them. 

“ Nothing but a herd of ‘hay-horses’ 
admiring your mother’s dress,” his un- 
cle replied. 

“If I had known they were hay- 
horses, I would have hitched them to 
my barrow,” dryly answered Seth. 

“If you had been a German boy, 
you would have known. Did you never 
notice the shape of a grasshopper’s 
head ?” 

“ But such a funny name!” said Ella. 

“Do you think it funnier than ‘ Blaa- 
zops’?” Albert joined Ella in laughter. 

“The Dutch at Cape Town,” contin- 
ued their uncle, “give this name to a 
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grasshopper having the abdomen blown 
out like a bag of wind.” 

When the dress was freed from the 
insects, they sat down again upon the 
grass to enjoy the evening. Albert 
showed Seth the three crickets that 
represented the three genera of the 
Cricket family, — Gryllotalpa, the mole- 
cricket ; Gryllus, the field-cricket ; and 
Ecanthus, the climbing-cricket. Seth 
listened patiently to all he related, and 
then strolled out of the gate, and disap- 
peared on the prairie. Hedid not come 
back till after the evening hymn had 
been sung and the children had gone 
to bed. 

The family separated at an early hour. 
As the‘night was warmer than usual, 
all the upper windows were thrown up, 
and the doors left invitingly open for 
the breeze. Just as a profound silence 
had settled upon the household, a crick- 
et began to shrill gently ; then another, 
and, gaining courage, another, joined 
louder notes. Uncle Phil thought his 
specimens were waking up.- But the 
sounds increased. Seth’s room, Ella’s, 
mamma’s, all, presently contributed to 
the chorus. It grew louder every mo- 
ment. The noise awoke Ella, who lis- 
tened in profound surprise, and then 
called aloud in a frightened voice, — 
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THE bumble-bees had a great time 
hunting for a place to live in. I say 
“bumble,” and not Aumdble, because the 
first is right. It comes from the Latin 
bombus, “to make a noise.” 

By and by they seemed to fix upon a 
certain spot in the meadow where the 
clover was sprouting thickly and gave 
promise of much honey. They set to 
work in good earnest to prepare their 
nest. They dug a winding passage-way 
until it reached a depth of about two 
feet from the surface of the earth ; and 
then they made a broad dome-shaped 
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“ Uncle Phil! have the crickets come 
after those we took away ?” 

“No, dear!” he shouted across the 
hall: “this must be Seth’s concert!” 

“ How shall we stop it?” called Mrs. 
Edgewood. 

“TJ do not know,” Uncle Phil laughed, 
“unless we do as the woman did who 
was often kept awake by house-crickets. 
She entertained her guests at a wedding 
with the music of drums and trumpets ; 
and the crickets never after made a 
sound. I move that Seth be appointed 
drummer to Albert’s drum.” 

“ But it is Saturday night,” returned 
Mrs. Edgewood, ‘‘and we shall wake 
up the whole village.” * 

“ Seth ! ” shouted his father ; “Seth!” 
But he was laughing so heartily, that his 
faint answer could scarcely be heard. 

“ Wait,” cried Uncle Phil: “let us 
change the base of operations as they 
do in a military campaign.” He was 
dressed in a twinkling, crept about in 
the dark, gathered up the noisy choris- 
ters, and, approaching Seth’s room soft- 
ly, distributed them there. Then he 
closed the door, and locked it. 

“Taken in your own net,” said he, 
tapping the door. 

And thus all but Seth were soon 
sleeping in forgetfulness of the crickets. 
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chamber, spreading upward from the 
end of the passage-way. They lined 
the narrow entrance with moss, and car- 
peted the floor of the chamber with 
leaves, and upon this carpet placed ir- 
regular masses of brown wax, to be 
made into cells for their young. 

By and by every thing was completed, 
and the eggs had been laid, and the 
young caterpillars had come from them, 
and had spun their silken cocoons, and 
rested in them with their heads down- 
ward for a few days, and had come 
forth with wings to soar in the free air, 
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and help about household-work. No 
idlers among the bumble-bees as there 
are among the hive-bees. 

They cut off the ends of the empty 
cocoons, and strengthened these vessels 
by an outside rim, or band, and by an 
inside coating of wax; and in these re- 
ceptacles they stored the little honey 
that they would need for the season. 


He 


You see the boy in the picture. 
dared to stir up the anger of the peace- 
ful colony by thrusting a stick into their 
nest, and destroying all their beautiful 
work. 

If he gets away, it will be with many 
marks of his strife with a bitter foe, — 
marks that will disfigure him. sadly for 
a time, until the antidote to the poison- 
ous darts is applied, and works a cure. 
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This did not cost them very much labor, 
since they had not to lay up food for the 
winter. The bumble-bee is different 
from the hive-bee in this respect. 
Their house lasts but one year. 

Since. their life so short, it is a pity 
that ever an unkindly hand should break 
up their pleasant household. Could 
anybody be so cruel? 


We must not be too ready to blame 
this lad, — you and I who have been 
more foolish still, and have gone in the 
way of sin, forgetful of the fearful sting 
that will pursue us. There is for us but 
one way of escape, and but one remedy. 
If we turn and flee from our terrible 
Adversary, though he overtake us and 
pierce us with many darts, the precious 
blood of Jesus will work an effectual cure. 

F, 


Lawyers and ministers are often 
compared together to the disparagement 
of the latter. We have no confidence 
in such comparisons. If they must be 
made, let a poor minister be compared 
with a poor lawyer, and not a poor min- 
ister with an eminent lawyer. The re- 
sult of such a fair comparison would 
probably be —nothing. In our opinion, 
there’s very little to be learned or gained 
by trying to bring one profession to.the 
standard of another. 

It is often said, by way of berating a 
people for not being captivated with an 
aged ministerial candidate, that lawyers 
and judges grow in public esteem as 
years and experience bring wisdom ; but 
ministers, forsootb, must pass for worn- 
out men as soon as they reach a ripe 
age. A good rod to chastise a foolish 
people with ; but it will not bear much 
leaning on as an argument, How many 
aged lawyers and judges depend upon 
their public speaking for their useful- 
ness? There are in Boston, perhaps, 
five hundred lawyers in active service. 
Dropping in to the office of a lawyer 
friend the other day, we asked him, — 

“ How large a proportion of the Bos- 
ton lawyers depend for their business 
on appearing in court ?™ 

“ Seven-eighths of the legal business 
of Boston is office-business,” he replied. 

“ How many lawyers derive their suc- 
cess from eloquence in court ?” 


“You can count them on your fin- 
gers.” 

The simple fact is, that, in the minis- 
try, public speaking is almost universally 
required, while in the legal profession 
it is comparatively of ‘little account. 
What matters it that a judge seventy- 
five years old delivers his opinion in a 
thin, squeaking voice that can hardly be 
heard across a narrow court-room? If 
his hearing remains tolerably good, and 
his mind is unimpaired, allis right. But 
would he do for a preacher? and is it 
any disparagement to him to say that he 
would not?’ The model lawyer is a 
counselor rather than an advocate. Will 
the time ever come when the principal 
work of the ministry will be to give 
counsel in private on the great ques- 
tions of religion? If it does, then it 
will be found that aged spiritual coun- 
selors will be more revered, more popu- 
ular, and as well supported, as the ven- 
erable counselors-at-law. 

Our legal friend answered one ques- 
tion which we did not ask. ‘“ One- 
third,” said he, “ of the Boston lawyers, 
do not make a living by their profes- 
sion.’ We did not ask him how he 
knew, or what was the reason for the 
fact, or why he told us of it; but, on 
thinking it over afterwards, we thought 
he might have meant to offer a crumb 
of comfort to ministers pinched by small 
salaries. 


WE have sometimes wondered what 
would become of advertising if all ad- 
253 ' 
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vertisers were subjected to the usual 
oath, thus: “ You solemnly swear that 
you will tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, in the adver- 
tisement which you are now to offer to 
the public. Sohelp you God!” Some- 
how the wonder came anew to mind on 
reading the following in the announce- 
ment-page of the “ Riverside Magazine 
for Young People: ” “Subscribers to the 
‘ Riverside’ paying the full subscription 
can obtain also the new magazine for 
family reading, ‘Old and New,’ by the 
payment,” &c. Of course, the reader of 
this announcement is to understand that 
the publishers (who are also publishers of 
the “ Riverside”) place “Old and New” 
ona level with that prince of young peo- 
ple’s magazines, the “ Riverside,” as a 
candidate for admission to evangelical 
families. Nota word is said about its 
being the one and only Unitarian mag- 
azine in the country, prepared expressly 
to waft Unitarian doctrines to a wider 
acceptance. The editor of “Old and 
New,” eminent in his denomination and 
in general literature, makes no secret of 
this; and we honor him for it. We 
would be glad to give his Orthodox pub- 
lishers the same honor. 


_ SOMEHOW there has come upon our 
table a catechism, evidently “ designed 
for the use of public schools in the 
United States of America in the good 
time coming.” We must not keep this 
to ourselves ; for it is high time for the 
people to begin studying it. Here are 
the opening questions and answers : — 

Question 1. Is this a Christian or a 
Heathen country ? 

Answer. It is neither the one nor the 
other: it is a great country. 

Q. 2. On what principle is this great 
country founded ? 

A. This great country is founded on 
the principle of the separation of Church 
and State. 
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Remark. —In former times of igno- 
rance, it was supposed that our form of 
civil government was derived from the 
conscience and judgment of the people 
as expressed by the majority. 

Q. 3. What is meant by the Church ? 

A. The term Church comprehends, 
first, the Christian Church; secondly, 
the Mormon Church ; thirdly, the Jew- 
ish Church; fourthly, the Infidel Church ; 
and, fifthly, the Chinese Church. 

Vote. — For a full knowledge of the 
one last mentioned, the pupil is referred 
to the Burlingame Treaty. 

Q. 4. Is there any other important 
principle in the foundation of this great 
country ? 

A. There is. It is this, —that a mi- 
nority is equal to the majority. Were it 
not for this, there would be danger that 
a majority might rule. 

Q. 5. Can you mention any other im- 
portant principles ? 

A. There are two more, — the rights 
of conscience, and the sacredness of 
taxes. 

Q. 6. What is meant by the rights of 
conscience ? 

A, The right of every man to pre- 
vent the majority from teaching him or 
his children what he does not now be- 
lieve. 

Q. 7. What is meant by the sacred- 
ness of taxes? 

A. It means that no tax-payer’s 
money shall be spent otherwise than ac- 
cording to his judgment. 

Q. 8. Will you give an illustration of 
this ? 

A. A striking illustration is found in 
the frugal expenditure practiced by all 
public bodies, including city corpora- 
tions. 

Q. 9. Can the State provide the means 
of education for its children ? 

A. It can provide the means of z#/e/- 
Zectual education ? 

Remark. — In former times of igno- 
rance, it was supposed that education in 
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morals and religion must go hand in 
hand with the training of the intellect. 

Q. 10. Can the State teach that there 
is a God? 

A. It can not. 

Q. 11. Why not? 

A. Because there is, probably, a tax- 
payer somewhere in the United States 
who does not believe in the existence of 
God. Such instruction would therefore 
violate all the fundamental principles 
already laid down; viz., the separation 
of Church and State, the equality of a 
minority with the majority, the rights of 
conscience, and the sacredness of taxes. 

Q. 12. Is it better to be under the 
rule of one atheist than under the rule 
of a Christian majority ? 

A. It undoubtedly is, 
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Remark. —In former times of igno- 
rance, this great truth was not clearly 
seen. 

Q. 13. Can the State teach morality ? 

A. It can not. 

Q. 14. Why not? 

A. Because there is danger that such 
a course might indirectly favor the 
Christian religion. 

Vote. — The pupil who wishes to learn 
the Christian religion can find it in a 
book called the Bible, which, in former 
times of ignorance, was often read in 
public schools: ? 

Q. 15. May the State teach the art of 
reading ? ; . 

A. It may; it being’ understood that 
no reading-book shall contain any Chris- 
tian instruction, 
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XIV. 


TO BE ANSWERED BY WORDS BEGIN- 
NING WITH P. ‘ 


1. A PLACE of banishment for crimi- 
nals, where once glorious visions were 
seen. 

2. A beautiful thing, to which the 
highest spiritual blessings are com- 
’ pared. 

3. A servant of God, noted for his 
zeal and courage ; also for his great cow- 
ardice and other sins and his bitter re- 
pentance. 

4. A river, which was pronounced 
greatly superior to the Jordan by one 
who ought to have said nothing about 
it. 

5. Something is mentioned in the 
Bible only once, and then we are cau- 
tioned against being injured by it. What 
is it? 

6. What word, which now means to 
hinder, meant generally to precede or 
anticipate when our Bible was trans- 
lated ? 


XV. 


EACH BLANK TO BE FILLED BY A SIN- 


GLE WORD. 
1. IN the — — — the — — the —. 
2. Whom — — — — but thee? — 
— — none — — — —— besides thee. 
3. Can the — — — —, or the — — 


—? then may ye 


4. — not — — — not —. 
5. —— — good shepherd: — good 
‘shepherd — — — — — sheep. 
XVI. 


1. WHAT marks now very commonly 
used in books, and classed with marks 
of punctuation, are not found in the 
Bible ? 

2. Is there any evidence in the Bible 
of any one’s becoming a minister for 
the sake of the salary ? 

3. Who was the first wife of whom 
we are informéd that her husband loved 
her? 
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4. What chapter in the Bible contains 5. What two Bible heroes lived to be 
seven parables? each a hundred and ten years old ? 


XVII. 


THE SAME MAN IN DIFFERENT CIRCUMSTANCES. 


ANSWERS. XI. 


x (r.) r Tin i. "rs. (2!) Rom® x17 or: 
(2.) Oc ‘(3.) John vi. 37. (4.) John vi. 48. (5.) 

” John xxi. 22. (6.) Prov. xiv. 32. (7:) 
Gen. xviii. 14. (8.) Ps. iii. 5. 


(1.) OAK, Josh. xxiv. 26, 27. 
Deut. iii, 11. (3.) OTHNIEL, Josh. xv. 
16,17. (4.) OSTRICH, Job xxxix. 14-18. 
(5.) Opuir,1 Kings x. 11,22. (6.) OLI- xr, 
_VET, Acts i. 12,- (7.) ORNAN, 2 Chron. 1g 
iii, 1; 2. Sam. xxiv. 18-25. (8.) Or1oN, — Josh. xxii. 9-34. 
Job ix. 9. (9.). Omri, 1. Kings xvi. 

23-28. (10.) ODED, 2 Chron. xxviii. 
8-15. (11.) OMEGA, Rev. i. 8. Acts xii. 12-16. 
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